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OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, 


President—Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD,R.N. 

Principalsk—_A. ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late 
Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. AI.EX- 
ANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. 


Objects—To Train Educated Women as Scien- 
tific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches 
and systems taught, including Outdoor Games, 
Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded 
to successful students. Schools and Colleges sup- 
plied with qualified teachers. 

HEALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not 
desire to adopt Physical Training as a profession 
are received as Health Students for a special course 
of instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deport- 
ment, Riding, Fencing, Swimming, Beneficial 
Exercises, and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons 
can also be arranged for in all branches of educa- 
tion. References itted to Lord Kinnaird, 
Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon: H. J. Gladstone, M.P., 
Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D. 

Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH 
WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 


The COUNCIL of the COLLEGE invites applications for 
Sr of LECTURER in POLITICAL and COMMER- 
Cc SCIENCE, at a salary of £200. 

Applications, with testimonials, should be sent on or before 
Saturday, SEPTEMBER 23, 1905, to the undersigned, from 
whom particulars may be ’ 

. J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A. Registrar. 
University College, Cardiff. 
September 6, 1905. 


HE ANSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, 
near Halesowen, Worcestershire. 


For the Training of Women Teachers in Ling’s Swedish 
System of Educational and Medical Gy ics, J 
Games, Swimming, and Dancing. This is the most complete 
course of physical training offered for women, combining, as it 
does, country life with the advantages of proximity to a large 
city, attendance at University for Physiology and Hygiene 
Lectures and Practical Anatomy ; excellent teaching practice, 
matches, etc. 

The College stands in its own very beautiful grounds, 16 
acres in extent. 

Special attention is given to zsthetic gymnastics and relaxing 
movements. 

The training is adequate in all its branches, and is adapted 
to women’s physique, so avoiding both mental and physical 
strain. Women of good birth and education here find an attrac- 
tive vocation. 

The College has been established eight years, and a number 
of trained Students are now filling remunerative posts. 

A non-professional course is also arranged for those desiring 
the advantages of physical training, outdoor games, gardening, 
etc., with college life; also for girls with spinal curvature, 
round shoulders, flat chest, or otherwise delicate, who are 
treated by remedial movements and hygienic measures. 

College goes up September 27. Full particulars from the 
Principal. 


O XFORD HOUSE, BEXHILL. 








Sound commercial education at moderate terms, 
Preparation for all Exams, For prospectus, apply 
PRINCIPAL. 


Bw COLLECTION FOR SALE. 





Advertiser, who has for many years collected 
Editions of, and Works relating to, Burns, number- 
ing from 1400 to 1500 Volumes, invites Correspon- 
dence from Individuals or Institutions interested, 
with view to Purchase.—Apply SCOTT, CRAIG 
and BROWN, Solicitors, 149 West George Street, 
Glasgow. 





ENGINEERING. 
ORTHAMPTON INSTITUTE, Clerken- 
I well, London, E.C. 

Engineering Day Courses in Mechanical, Electri- 
cal and Horological Engineering. 

Full Day Courses in the above subjects will com- 
mence on Monday, October 2, 1905. Entrance 
Examination on Wednesday and Thursday, Sep- 
tember 27 and 28. The Courses for Mechanical 
and Electrical Engineering include periods spent in 
commercial warhthepe and extend over four years, 
They also prepare for the Degree of B.Sc. in 
Engineering at the University of London. Fees 

_ for either of these Courses {15 or {11 per annum. 
_ Three Entrance Scholarships of the value of {52 
| tach, giving free tuition for the full Course in 

Bchanical or Electrical Engineering will be 

_ Giered for competition at the entrance examination 
in pe mber —_ Conditions can be obtained 
2 Y ipal. 

| Full particulars as to fees, dates, etc., and all 
Inf tion respecting the work of the Institute, 
can be obtained at the Institute or on application to 
| R. Mourxiievx Waumstey, D.Sc., Principal. 
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" PERMANENT REPRODUCTIONS 
| OF THE WORKS OF 

_ G. F. Watts, E. Burne-Jones, D, G. Rossetti, 
Fs Windsor Castle Holbein Drawings, 

« Also Pictures from the Uffizi and Louvre Galleries, 
_ May be obtained from 

onde grown 8 PEMBROKE SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
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HOMAS THORP, 
Secondhand Bookseller, 
too St. Martin's Lang, Lonpon, W.C., aNnpD 
4 Broap STREET, READING. ° 
ONTHLY CATALOGUES from both Ad- 
dresses. Libraries Purchased. Sale Com- 
missions executed. 


Pager q- od Literature and Surplus Books of 

every kind bought at fair prices for cash by 
Ho.tmgs Bros., 4 Manette Street, Charing Cross 
Road (many years with Mrs. C. Hindley, of Book- 
sellers’ Row). 


Osrac, the Self-Sufficient. 


By Stuart Young, 
Author of ‘‘ Merely a Negress,”” “* Impressions,” etc. 

This is an intimate study of the personality of 
the late Oscar Wilde, and is written from the 
standpoint of a peculiarly interesting period. Mr. 
Young was with the poet during his years of 
success, and at the time of his debdcle was a youth 
of fourteen. Should be read by every student of 
psychology. 

Six Photographs and Facsimile Letters. 

Crown 4to, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE HERMES PRESS, 
Cecil. Court, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 








IRST Editions of Modern Authors, including 
Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth ; 
Books illustrated by G. and R, Cruikshank, Phiz, 
Rowlandson, Leech, etc. The largest and choicest 
Collection offered for Sale in the World. Catalogues 
issued and sent post free on application. Books 
Bought.—Wa.tEer T. SPENCER, 27 New Oxford 
Street, London, W.C. 


O AUTHORS.—Lady d¢ perienced) under- 

takes TYPEWRITING.— Authors’ MSS. 

from rod. per 1000 words ; qualified proof reader ; 

testimonials ; accuracy; promptitude, Miss Foor, 
48 Digby Mansions, Hammersmith, 


6 Wk’ ~ae rg promptly and accurately 
done. tod. per 1000 words. Specimens 
and references.—Address, Miss Messer, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 


ROMPT AND ACCURATE TYPE- 

WRITING at rod. 1000 words, done by 

Old Public School Men. The author of “* Vanessa "’ 

writes to us: ‘* Your work is fine! ”—LouGHNnan 
Bros., 62 Perham Road, W. Kensington. 














UTHORS’ MSS., od. per tooo words, Ser- 

mons, Plays, Envelopes, and all kinds care- 

fully typed at home (Remington). Good paper. 

Orders promptly executed.—M. L., 7 Vernon 
Road, Clapham. 
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Proceedings of the Thea 

Prometheus Bound, 1833 

Propert, History of Art of Miniature, imp 4to, 1887 
Proposals for an Association of those Philanthropists, Dublin, 


1812 
Prout’s Melbourne I!lustrated, folio , 
Sy iney Jllustrated, folio 
Psalms of David in Metre, Edinburgh, 1594, or 1640 
Psalterium Americanum, Boston, 1718 
Punch’s Pocket Book, 1847, or any before 1365 
Purchas (S.) His Pilgrimage, 5 vols, 1625-6 
Pury, Mémoires sur le Pays des Cafires, 1718 
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Pyne (W. H.) Royal Residences, 3 vols 
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Racinet (A.) Le Costume Historique, 4to, 1888 
Polychromatic Ornament, folio, 1873 
Radcliffe (D.) The Noble Science, 1839 
Railways, | Engravings relating thereto before 1850, plain 
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Books for Sale 


LIFE AND TIMES OF LORD PALMER- 
*, TIMES OF | cay 
over vi Steel Se ies only ft or best Mice Lidgd 
Townsend, Dillwyn Street, Swansea. 











YPEWRITING.—Novels, 9d. os Trans- 

lations, duplicates, plays, try. uctions 
for regular work. Miss Hanpesy. Needham 
Market, Suffolk. 





PICTURES BY HOLBEIN AND VAN- 

DYCK AT WINDSOR CASTLE, Historieally and 
Critically Described by Ernest Law, 40 Plates in Photo- 
gravure, folio, new, published at £6 6s., for £2. Bell and Sen, 
1902.— Walker, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 


COMMEMORATIONS come as thick as flies. George Crabbe, 
who was born on Christmas eve, one hundred and five 
years ago, has been celebrated at Bath and Aldeburgh at 
a time of year at which more visitors are likely to be 
attracted to enjoy the occasion. The celebrations at 
Aldeburgh were productive of nothing remarkable, though 
Aldeburgh is a very pleasant pose in September. M. Renée 
Huchon repeated at greater length the excellent study of 
Crabbe’s poetry which he sketched at Bath, and one or 
two interesting things (portraits of Crabbe by Pickersgill 
and Millington, copies of unpublished poems from the 
Duke of Rutland’s collection, and so: forth) were on view 
in the Moot Hall, which is itself more interesting than 
anything that was shown there. 


Lichfield has been celebrating the hundred-and-ninety- 
sixth anniversary of Dr. Johnson, who was obliging enough 
to be born in the early autumn. We have heard it com- 
plained that London did nothing to mark the occasion, but 
London can well afford to wait another four years and do the 
round number in style. For London, not Lichfield, is Dr. 
Johnson’s town, in spite of the claim made by Dr. Richard 
Garnett, himself by birth a Lichfield man, in his admirable 
speech. It is curious that we should be commemorating, 
with great ardour, two eighteenth-century writers, when 
the eighteenth-century influence is the one most danger- 
ously neglected in our modern literature. The honest, if 
bitter love of truth of Crabbe, the sound sense which not 
all Dr. Johnson’s linguistic affectations could conceal, are 
the very qualities which our younger writers most need to 
keep before them. Commemorations are all very well, but 
they are as useless as going to church unless there is an 
inward as well as an outward side to the action. 


The Bronté Society is making arrangements to celebrate 
—six months late—the fiftieth anniversary of the death of 
Charlotte Bronté. It is Mr. Ernest de Sélincourt, Lecturer 
in Modern English Literature at Oxford, who has been 
chosen on this occasion to summarise the palatable truth 
about the gifted sisters. And meanwhile the London County 
Council is setting up tablets on the houses occupied by all 
sorts of men of letters. 


On Wednesday, the r3thinst., a tablet of encaustic ware 
was placed on the house in Young Street, Kensington, where 
Thackeray resided from 1846 to 1853. It was in this 
house, it will be remembered, that, after the unpleasant 
chatter which partly induced Currer Bell to reveal her 
identity, ‘‘Michael Angelo Titmarsh”’ gave the party to 
Charlotte Bronté which proved so dire a failure that the 
host retired and sought his club. In Young Street 
“*Esmond”’ and “ Pendennis” were written, and “ Becky 
Sharp”—delightful even in the scene between Rawdon 
Crawley and Lord Steyne which M. Daudet has paid the 
compliment of imitation in ‘‘Fromont Jeune et Risler 





Ainé”’—was created and “Vanity Fair” took shape. 
Passing the house in later years with Fields, the American 
publisher: “Down on your knees, you rogue!” cried 
‘Thackeray ; “‘for here * Vanity Fair’ was penned. And I 
will go down too, for I have a high opinion of that little 
production myself.” 


‘ 
—— 


The selection of the house in Upper Cheyne Row for 
tablet to mark one of the many houses occupied by Leigh 
Hunt, isnot so happy; for it was in Upper Cheyne Row 
that Leigh Hunt lived during the time of his greatest 
pecuniary embarrassment, a prey to ‘‘ doubts whether I 
shall be able to have bread for my family from day to day, 
with constant dunnings at the door, withholding of the 
family linen by the washerwoman, the sight of my children 
in rags, and twenty other mortifications and distresses 
profound.” He never heard a knock at the door but he 
thought it was somebody “to take me away from the 
family.” Carlyle, im characteristic style, described the 
household as a “‘ poetical Tinkerdom’”’ without a parallel. 
“In his family room,” he said, *‘ you will find half a dozen 
old rickety chairs, gathered from half a dozen different 
hucksters, and all seemingly engaged and just pausing in a 
violent hornpipe.” On these chairs and around them 
“and over the dusty table and ragged carpet lie all kinds 
of litter—books, papers, egg-shells, scissors ’—and, he adds, 
‘last night when I was there the torn heart of a half- 
quartern loaf’! Leigh Hunt’s own room, upstairs, “into 
which alone I strive to enter, he keeps cleaner.” It had 
only two chairs, a bookcase, and a writing-table, “ yet the 
noble Hunt receives you in his Tinkerdom in the spirit of a 
king, apologises for nothing, and then, folding closer his 
loose-flowing ‘muslin-cloud’ of a printed night-gown in 
which he always writes, commences the liveliest dialogue 
on philosophy and the prospects of man.” The house in 
Edwardes Square, where Leigh Hunt wrote “A Jar of 
Honey from Mount Hybla,” ‘“‘ The Old Court Suburb,” 
* Stories from the Italian Poets,’’ part of his Autobiography 
and other things, is, we believe, about to be demolished. 


The proposal of the County Council to renumber con- 
tinuously Wimpole Street, Upper Wimpole Street, and 
Devonshire Place, reminds us of some interesting “ literary 
landmarks.”” With Devonshire Place are associated the 
names of Beckford, the author of ‘‘ Vathek,’’ and ‘‘ Monk”’ 
Lewis; and with Upper Wimpole Street that of Edmund 
Yates. One house here and one in Devonshire Place, we 
may remark in passing, still retain the old link-extin- 
guishers. In Wimpole Street proper, No. 12 was the abode 
of Admiral Lord Hood; No. 65 of Sir Elijah Impey; and 
in the same street Burke resided for a short time with his 
father-in-law, Dr. Nugent. 


Of greater interest than any, however, are Nos. 50 and 
67. No. 50—marked with a tablet by the Society of Arts 
—was the home of Elizabeth Barrett. Here she made the 
acquaintance of Mrs. Jameson, who was visiting some 
friends at No. 51, and, the acquaintance ripening into 
friendship, supplied translations from the Odyssey for her 
‘*Xanthian Marbles.” It was to No. 50 that Robert 
Browning came a-wooing, in spite of that singular father 
of Elizabeth’s—‘‘ a man of strange eccentricity and selfish- 
ness who thought that the lives of all his children should 
be devoted exclusively to himself, and who forbade any of 
them to think of marriage’”—and it was from the same 
house that Miss Barrett slipped out, in December 1846, to 
become the poet’s wife, a few days later stealing away to 
join her husband on that Continental journey which was to 
give back life to one who had been looked upon as marked 
for an early grave. No. 67—easily identified by another 
tablet—was the London residence of Henry Hallam, and 
it was here that he wrote his “Europe during the Middle 
Ages,” and the “Constitutional History of England.’”” 
Hither came Alfred Tennyson to meet Arthur Hallam, and 
made the street famous by his references to: it in ‘Tr 
Memoriam.” 
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Mr. Birrell, in his recently published monograph on 
Andrew Marvell, which we review to-day, speaks of the 
“* building called ‘ Marvell's cottage’ at Highgate,’’ which 
suggests that he regards Marvell’s connection with that par- 
ticular dwelling as somewhat doubtful. Our aediles, how- 
ever, casting doubt aside. have marked the site with a bronze 
tablet, and Dr. Grosart prefixed a cut of the cottage to the 
third volume of the poet’s works in Fuller’s Worthies 
Library. In Waterlow Park, on Highgate Hill, it will be 
remembered, stands what was once known as Lauderdale 
House, where Nell Gwynn lived. Marvell's cottage, which 
stood just north of it, has been demolished ; opposite, in 
Cromwell House, lived Ireton, the Protector’s son-in-law ; 
and in Arundel House, hard by, Francis Bacon died. To 
‘one’s left is The Grove, beneath whose elms and chestnuts 
paced Coleridge, in converse with Lamb and Wordsworth, 
having come to Highgate in 1816, with shattered health, 
to reside with Mr. Gillman, under whose roof he ended his 
days. Ina neighbouring lane Coleridge shook hands with 
Keats, and presaged his early death. Close by lived 
Dr. Sacheverell, and with the Flask Tavern the name of 
Hogarth is associated. A stone’s-throw away, on the 
Great North .Road, George Morland used to exchange 
repartees with the guards and drivers of the mail coaches, 


A correspondent writes: I only once had the pleasure 
to meet the late Mr. L. F. Austin. It was at his favourite 
club, the Devonshire, and we were the guests of a well- 
known and successful man of letters who is somewhat given 
to taking strong and uncompromising views of literary men 
and their methods. It seemed to me that Austin’s attitude 
to this sort of talk was exactly that of the very intelligent 
journalist of to-day. He argued with great ingenuity that 
there were so many different ways of doing everything that 
one had no right to quarrel with a man’s method, or even 
to criticise it. It was the result alone that concerned us. 
One man approaches the top from this side of the hill, and 
another comes from that. It may very likely be that we 
think both of them have followed a path that is not the 
best and most direct, but really that does not concern us. 
What does concern us is only that they get there. This was 
his attitude of mind, and he maintained it for hours, arguing 
always with the greatest good-humour and with a pleasant 
wit that relieved the subject from anything in the shape of 
monotony or dulness. 

Whether Mr. Austin was in his right place or not when 
contributing a page of gossip and the ana to the Illustrated 
London News is not a question that can be answered 

rom ed in the negative. The art of trifling is not one 
or which English journalists have shown any remarkable 
aptitude. In this respect Frenchmen are better than they, 
and it is an opinion that we think will be generally endorsed 
by those qualified to judge that this page in our contem- 
rary has not been improved by the changes made in it. 
eorge Augustus Sala, who was—if we mistake not—the 
first to begin it, had a talent of his own and his life may 
be said to have been lived for the purpose of writing 
effective paragraphs. He never read a newspaper without 
the scissors or its equivalent in his hand, and he seems 
never to have opened a book without having regard to the 
contingency that it might, at one day or another, supply 
material for a paragraph. Such a page as that to which 
we have referred, therefore, was his proper field and no one 
could possibly have done it better. At the timewhen the pro- 
prietors quarrelled with him, or he quarrelled with them, it 
was prophesied that his resignation would have a disastrous 
effect on the fortunes of the journal, and certainly it lost 
something in readableness. 





Mr. James Payn, who followed Sala, had to a high 
degree the gift of pleasantry, and it was impossible for 
him to conduct a page like that without being amusing 
and entertaining to his readers ; yet he had not, like Sala, 
a genius for the task, and accordingly he was often witty 





and amusing but did not strike nearly so many stron, 
lines of interest as his predecessor had done. Weare afrai 
that Mr. Austin was scarcely up to either of them. He had 
neither the wit nor the literary skill of Mr. James Payn, 
whose pen had been sharpened by imaginative work, and 
he was very far from being an encyclopedia like Mr. Sala. 
His was more the sort of comment that finds its way into 
two or three dozen papers. There was no lack of skill and 
brilliance of a kind, but it was never more than the skill 
and brilliance of a very expert journalist. He wanted just 
that little bit extra that made the page unique in the 
hands of George Augustus Sala. Nor is it any reproach to 
him that he failed as a causeur. One whom he would have 
readily allowed to be a more brilliant writer than he, the 
late Mr. Traill, tried his hand on it, and one would have 
been inclined to prophesy that success was certain. Here 
was a wit, a man of letters, a man of society, a journalist 
and a politician, all rolled into one, and yet when he came 
to write a causerie his hand was heavy and the attempt a 
failure. Mr. Andrew Lang in Longman’s Magazine, has 
carried on his “‘ Sign of the Ship,”’ which is an effort very 
similar in character, with great success for many years 
now. But here success is due to quite other causes. It is 
Mr. Lang’s personality that has secured it, and he has dis- 
played a faculty not so much of divining and answering to 
the interests of others as of forcing them to be interested 
in his own pursuitsand amusements. His folk-lore and his 
Scotch history, his love of what may be called the “ old 
China”’ of literature, and various other gifts and graces of 
a bookman have enabled him to go on from month to 
month with a paper that has never flagged in interest. If 
we were to look round, however, for the purpose of finding 
some other capable of achieving a similar feat it would be 
difficult to say in what direction we should find him. 


The last time I met Louis Austin, writes another 
correspondent, was at dinner at the Reform. There 
were present a great painter, a rising novelist and Mr. Max 
Beerbohm. Fascinating talkers though they were, Louis 
Austin held the table. And he held it with what seemed 
to me an impossible subject—Byron. Louis Austin was 
interesting about Byron. The Irish-American enthusiasm 
was the key-note of his character that carried him— 
amusingly—away. We, too, were all of us carried away— 
all, except Max Beerbohm. As we were getting into a 
hansom, he said to me: “‘ Austin is dead.” ‘‘ How do you 
mean?” I asked. ‘“‘ He will die before this year is out.” 
“IT know you have a wonderful talent for sending people 


to their death. But you are wrong here.” “I’m perfectly 
right,” he replied. ‘There are three other people who 
will die this year . . . So-and-so, Such-and-such . . . and 


.. + you.” He was right—about Austin. 

The books are once more pouring in for review; and 
there is thereiore a certain topical interest in the question : 
Who was the first author to adopt the practice, which 
certainly is not very wide-spread, of declining to supply 
any copies to the reviewers? We find the following 
passage in one of Wordsworth’s letters to his publisher, 
Mr. Moxon: 


“You will perhaps have thought that I was splenetic in insisting 
upon this volume not being sent to the reviewers. It is a thing which 
I exceedingly dislike, as done seemingly to propitiate. If any work 
comes from an author of distinction, they will be sure to get hold of it, 
if they think it would serve their purpose to do so. If they be in- 
clined to speak well of it, either from its own merits or their own good 
opinion cf the author in general, sending the book is superfluous; and 
if they are hostile, it would only gratify the editor’s or reviewer's 
vanity, and set an edge upon his malice.” 


Mrs. Wordsworth, to whom this letter was dictated, 
added a postscript to say that she thought this attitude 
unreasonable—“ Such stuff my good husband compels me 
to write”—and Mr. Moxon was of the same opinion. So 
the poet wrote again: 


“I see no reason for changing my mind about sending to the 
Reviews. My friend and present neighbour, Mr. Faber (who has just 
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published a volume with Rivington), tells me that he has not sent his 
work to the Reviewers; nor is it his habit to do so; though well 
aware that a favourable review (in the Quarterly for instance) helps 
sale very considerably. I cannot tolerate the idea of courting the 
favour, or seeming to do so, of any critical tribunalin this country. I 
suppose by this time my volume is out. You need not fear its being 
noticed enough, whether for praise or censure.” 

The Faber here mentioned was F. W. Faber, the poet 
and subsequent convert to Rome, then a tutor to the 
household of _Mr. Harrison, at Ambleside. To him, there- 
fore, the distinction of having first ignored reviewers would 
seem to belong. At any rate it would be interesting to 
know if an earlier instance can be brought to light. The 
date of Wordsworth’s letter is 1842. 


Lovers of “ Rokeby” will be interested to hear that 
care is being taken to preserve certain parts of Barnard 
Castle, which are threatened, the parts principally affected 
being the Richard III. window and the western wall. The 
name of ‘‘ Rokeby”’ is derived from a village, about two 
miles distant from the Castle, which Sir Walter Scott 
visited in 1809, five years before the publication of the 
poem. ‘It is,” he writes, “one of the most enviable 
places I have ever seen, as it unites the richness and 
luxuriance of English vegetation with the romantic variety 
of glen, torrent, and copse, which dignifies our northern 
scenery.” In the autumn of 1812, Scott revisited the 
place. Hence the extraordinary fidelity of the description. 


The neighbourhood is rich in literary memories. Thus 
the King’s Head hotel is mentioned in ‘Nicholas 
Nickleby” as the place where Newman Noggs recom- 
mended Nicholas to call, for there he could obtain “a 
glass of good ale.” Here Dickens stayed while collecting 
material for his novel, and a little watchmaker’s shop 
opposite to it is said to have suggested ideas for ‘‘ Master 
Humphrey’s Clock.” Five miles away from the Castle is 
the village of Wycliffe where John Wycliffe was born. 
Mr. Raine, in his “Lives of the Archbishops of York,” 
writes: ‘‘ My father was born within a mile of the village 
of Wycliffe, and I have often heard him say that, at the 
beginning of the present century, the dialect of the neigh- 
bourhood was so identical with the language of the 
Reformer’s version of the New Testament that he would 
undertake to read any chapter of it to an old person, and 
it would be understood perfectly with the exception of a 
word or two.” 


_ Froma paper on “ The Educational Value of the Howler” 
in the (London) University Correspondent we cull the follow- 
ing gems: 

“The Plays of Marlow [sic] and the Tudor Translations of Henley 
together form one of the most brilliant Regattas on the Stream of 
English Literature.” : 

‘** Hawkins and Drake were playing golf on the Hoe at Plymouth 
when the Armada hove in sight. Hawkins said: ‘I’ll trouble you for 
the brassy,’ and then went and defeated the Armada. For this he was 
made Baron Brampton, and his son Jim Hawkins wrote ‘ Treasure 
Island’ by Stephenson.” 

But the “potting” of “‘howlers,” as the writer neatly 
calls it, is not the main object of this article. He hasa 
serious and very creditable purpose—to show how 
““howlers” may be used by the teacher for his own 
instruction in the needs of his pupils. 





Attention should be called to a useful privilege granted 
by the Finsbury Public Libraries to all teachers engaged 
in the day schools in that borough. With the object of 
bringing about a kind of co-operation between the public 
day schools and the public libraries, they have granted to 
teachers the power to borrow books on their own responsi- 
bility, with an additional ticket called an Education 
Ticket, and have decided to permit teachers to endorse 
applications from suitable scholars. At the same time, 
the “non-fictional” section of the Juvenile Library is to 
be enlarged and improved, and it is much to be hoped that 
this praiseworthy co-operation of teachers and libraries will 
result in the increase of systematic reading among scholars. 





Music-lovers will be interested to hear of the forthcoming 
series of Sunday afternoon Symphony Concerts at the 
Coronet Theatre, Notting Hill Gate. The promoters are 
called the Sunday Orchestral Society; the chairman is 
Mr. Alfred Lang, and the conductor Mr. E. Howard-Jones. 
Analytical programmes will be written by Mr. Percy Pitt 
and Mr. A. Kallisch, the authors of the excellent pro- 
grammes in use at the Queen’s Hall Promenade Concerts, 
and seats are to range from 4s. for a stall to 6d. for a seat 
in the gallery. Soloists—instrumental and vocal—will also 
appear at each concert. 


The School of Art Wood-Carving, South Kensington, 
which now occupies rooms in the new building of the 
Royal School of Art Needlework in Exhibition Road, has 
been re-opened after the summer vacation, and some of 
the free studentships are open. Forms of application and 
any further particulars relating to the school may be 
obtained on applying to the manager. 


Mr. Cyril Ranger-Gull, author of “‘ The Serf,” “ Porta- 
lone,”’ etc., has authorised the Rev. Dr. Tulloch (Orion) to 
make public in his causeries the fact that he is “Guy 
Thorne,” the writer of the successful novel, ‘‘ When it was 
Dark.”’ 


A Berlin periodical, Aus fremden Zungen, the organ for 
keeping the Germans in touch with what is being done in 
contemporary literature in foreign lands, declares that for 
several years now the sale of French books both at home 
and abroad has been steadily declining. One cause is said 
to be over-production ; authors, even the best of them, 
have become mere book-makers. Another cause assigned 
is that so many people nowadays devote their leisure to 
outdoor sports that the reading public has sensibly dimi- 
nished. Another disadvantage for authors and publishers 
is the scant attention paid by the daily, weekly and 
monthly press to books. Many ignore them entirely, and 
of the great Paris daily papers only the Figaro, Temps, 
Débats, and the Echo de Paris publish reviews of new 
books. The editors of newspapers and magazines defend 
themselves on the ground of the impatience of authors 
and publishers. They will not wait quietly for a serious, 
well-considered review, but demand a notice directly the 
book is sent, and, of course, a favourable one; a late 
review is, they consider, quite useless, and so prefer the 
advertisement and puff. 


The French publishing season began exceptionally early 
this year with the publication of Paul Bourget’s “‘ Les 
Deux Soeurs.” But only now are the more important 
books of 1905-6 being announced. In obvious imitation 
of the now famous German roman a clef is “ Une Petite 
Garnison Russe,” which has already, it seems, been sup- 
pressed in Russia, and which will shortly be brought out 
in Paris at the modest price of 1 fr. 50 c. So many of the 
younger novelists are turning or have turned their atten- 
tion to the stage—this is true of Henri Lavedan, of Abel 
Hermant, of the brothers Margueritte, and even it is said of 
Madame Tinaire—that there seems to be a dearth of new 
novels, though the indefatigable Gyp is on the point of 
bringing out a new story entitled ‘ Genevieve.” 


Some interesting memoirs are, however, promised, and 
last week appeared the Correspondence of the Comte de 
Jaucourt and Talleyrand during the Congress of Vienna. 
These letters have been edited by the present holder of the 
title, and should rival in interest a sumptuous volume 
which is to come out in November, and which will deal 
with the romantic career of the unfortunate Marie 
Caroline, Duchesse de Berry. 


Our Autumn Announcements Supplement will be pub- 
lished with the Acapemy of October 7. 
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LITERATURE 


JOHNSON AND HIS CRITICS 


Boswell’s Johnson. Abridged and edited by G. Nugent Bankes 
and Hincucurre Hieeins. With an introduction by 
G, K. Cugsterton. 2 vols. (Pitman, 5s, net.) 


OF Samuel Johnson, as of Robert Burns, it may be said 
that he is a good man to write about. No literary Scotch- 
rman can be held to have made his proper débué until he has 
written an essay on the national bard, and, as a matter 
of fact, Burns not only achieved masterpieces himself, 
but he has been the cause of masterpieces in others. The 
‘essay on Burns by Thomas Carlyle is one of the happiest 
studies of that writer, and R. L. Stevenson achieved a con- 
siderable success with the same subject, as did also W. E. 
Henley, though the views of both are open to a consider- 
able amount of criticism. When we turn to Johnson, we 
find that he has been the operating cause whereby several 
important works have been added to the body of English 
literature. Boswell’s book stands by itself in the depart- 
ment of biography. Carlyle’s essay is as fine and true an 
imaginative effort as exists in the library of criticism. 
Macaulay was very nearly at his best in writing of John- 
son; Leslie Stephen, Birkbeck Hill and hosts of others 
have found in the life of the great lexicographer material 
for their.own best wit. In the edition of Boswell that is 
before us the editors have taken advantage of this fact, 
and by cutting what they think of little importance from 
the. pages of Boswell, they have found room for several 
of those papers, which, by hackneying a fine word, are 
called ‘‘ Appreciations.’’ These begin with an introduc- 
tion by Mr. G. K. Chesterton; and although there is no 
error in the way of mock modesty or over-bashfulness in 
his walking into the book in front of Lord Macaulay, 
Thomas Carlyle, and Leslie Stephen, whose holdings forth 
are printed in front of the biography as well as Mr. 
Chesterton’s dissertation, we may say at once that we 
do not dislike him in the capacity of grave critic. Mr. 
Chesterton is dull only when he tries to be brilliant. 
For his silly paradoxes, his gibes, and his jeers, his 
scouts and his diatribes we cannot profess to have any 
respect whatever—the part he plays when inditing them is 
not natural to him. But here he writes soberly and 
seriously, and although the result is somewhat of a con- 
trast to the really bold work that follows it, it is certainly 
interesting and respectable. The questions he raises are 
open to be characterised as superficial, but nevertheless 
are worthy of discussion; for example, the opening argu- 
ment in favour of cutting down the more voluminous 
authors will strike even those who disagree with it as sane 
and intelligible. In the case of Boswell’s *‘ Johnson,” we 
do not consider it necessary, because this is a book which 
very few people indeed ever think of reading through. 
They keep it on their shelves and dip into it occasionally ; 
therefore the best book for their purpose is a full and 
accurate text, so that they may follow their own inclina- 
tion and choose what they like, not adopt the choice of 
another writer as they have to do in this case. And, again, 
they may resent the method adopted of cutting the text 
into paragraphs with headlines, such as ‘‘ Excursion with 
Reynolds,” ‘ Johnson’s Indolence of Disposition—His 
Seli-reproaches,” ‘‘ Johnson’s Ideas of Trade,” and so 
forth, thus turning the prose of a great and noble book into 
the imitation of an American newspaper. Again, if time 
and space permitted, it would not be difficult toshow that 
the editors have omitted certain passages which, in the 
opinion of those competent to form a judgment, ought to 
have been there. Moreover, the next editors who follow 
the same plan would probably carry this system still 
further, until the text will bear little relation indeed to the 
original. Mr, Chesterton carries his eulogy of Boswell 
too far; he says: ** James Boswell simply towers above 
the whole eighteenth century”; and again: ‘‘ The thing 
is so artistic that it appears almost to be lifted out of 








the democracy of the real into the aristocracy of the 
fictitious.”” Now, a good deal of this reminds us of 
the homely saying: ‘‘Put a beggar on horseback and 
he will ride to the devil.” During the last twenty- 
five years or so, there has been a reversal of the 
opinion that used to be generally held, to the effect 
that Boswell was a kind of inspired idiot, who had written 
a good biography by a fluke. No doubt Macaula 
exaggerated this view, and so, to a lesser extent, di 
Carlyle; but there was a great deal of truth in it. The 
very contempt with which Johnson treated Boswell, shows 
that it must have been partly by the strength of his weak- 
ness that he gained success as a biographer. Leslie Stephen 
put the case with saneness and moderation ; what he said 
was that Boswell was “a man of higher intellectual capa- 
city than has been generally admitted.”” About Johnson 
himself Mr. Chesterton has really very little to say that 
is either new or true. His chief point is that Johnson’s 
continual gibes at Scotlamd were more in the nature of a 
standing joke than the result of any settled conviction, 
and, effectively enough, he quotes the following story in 
illustration of it: ‘‘Once a Scotchman said to [Johnson] 
in what is obviously a waggish and provocative tone, that 
after all God made Scotland. ‘ You must remember,’ said 
Johnson, ‘that he made it for Scotchmen; comparisons 
are odious, but God made hell.’ There do positively 
exist in the world people who can read that conversation 
and think it was serious.’ When we turn the page to 
Macaulay’s essay, we find a difference. It is true that 
Macaulay’s big bow-bow style strikes us rather offensively 
at the very outset. There is something bouncing about 
such a sentence as this : 

‘‘Homer is not more decidedly the first of heroic poets, Shake- 
speare is not more decidedly the first of dramatists, Demosthenes is 
not more decidedly the first of orators, than Boswell is the first of 
biographers. He has no second. He has distanced all his compe- 


titors so decidedly that it is not worth while to place them. Eclipse 
is first and the rest nowhere.” 


This, of course, is an example of the manner in which 
Macaulay constantly sacrifices the moderation of truth toa 
rhetorical effect. He goes on, quite in that same exaggerated 
style, to ask the question whether “ there is in the whole 
history of the human intellect so strange a phenomenon 
as this book”; but we must admit that he wrote with a 
splendid fulness of knowledge and a perfect understanding 
of at least the externals of J ohnson’s life which were bound 
to make his essay entertaining and instructive, even to 
those who do not wholly agree with it. Carlyle, on the other 
hand, went straight to the very heart of the matter. He 
had all the knowledge that Macaulay possessed of the time 
and period, but paid little heed to what was trivial; and 
there is a cleverness about his essay, too, which cannot but 
delight lovers of literature, as when he says : 

‘‘A little row of Naphtha-lamps, with its line of Naphtha-light, 
burns clear and holy through the dead Night of the Past; they who 
are gone are still here ; though hidden they are revealed, though dead 
they yet speak. There it shines, that little miraculously lamplit 
Pathway ; shedding its feebler and feebler twilight intothe boundless 
dark Oblivion—for all that our Johnson touched has become illuminated 
for us; on which miraculous little Pathway we can still travel, and 
see wonders.” 


The essay by Leslie Stephen which follows this is well 
written and thorough, like all his work, but has a certain 
materialism about it, as if he could fix only on the definite 
hard points of the case. The following passage we quote 
that 1f may be compared with what the other writers 
have said. It is characteristic of Stephen’s style at its 
best > 


‘* The truth is that it is unscientific to consider a man as a bundle 
of separate good and bad qualities, of which one half may be con- 
cealed without injury to the rest. Johnson’s fits of bad temper, like 
Goldsmith's blunderimg, must be unsparingly revealed by a biographer, 
because they are, in fact, expressions of the whole character. It is 
necessary to take them into account in order really to understand 
either the merits or the shortcomings. When they are softened, or 
omitted, the whole story becomes an enigma, and we are often tempted 
to substitute some less creditable explanation of errors for the true one. 
We should not do justice to Johnson’s intense tenderness if we did not 
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see how often it was masked by an irritability pardonable in itself, and 
not affecting the deeper springs of action.” 

The question whether it be desirable to give as prefaces 
to a classic the essays that have been written upon it 
must be left for discussion on some other occasion. 


MONTAIGNE 


Michel de Montaigne. By Epwarpv Dowopen, LL.D. 
cott, 5s. net.) 


THERE is not much that is fresh to be said of Montaigne. 
Neither his language nor his philosophy presents any 
difficulty to an intelligent reader. The meaning and 
purpose of his essays are beyond controversy, and though 
he faced the tangle of human knowledge with the question, 
ue scay-je?, he does not prompt the same inquiry as 

belais. So long as the French language endures, Rabe- 
lais will bé a perpetual excuse for criticism and discussion. 
Learned societies will elucidate his text and put his admir- 
able humour to the test. Puritans of every sect and clime 
will deplore what they are pleased to call his grossness, 
while scholars will observe his influence, and find traces 
of his generous spirit in all the literature which has 
succeeded him. But of Montaigne there is not much to 
discover, and very little which may tempt us toa profitable 
discussion. So that we must not expect surprise or 
originality in Dr. Dowden’s monograph. But he has told 
the old tale clearly and simply, as far as possible in 
Montaigne’s own words, and we know no handbook better 
fitted to enlighten those readers who have not the time or 
industry to read the essays themselves. 

At the very outset, however, we find a point of differ- 
ence with Dr. Dowden. “Montaigne,” says he, ‘‘ comes 
to greet us as a simple Gascon gentleman, frank and loyal, 
yet he eludes us at first and much more afterwards. We 
imagine that we shall make acquaintance with an indi- 
vidual, and we find by-and-by that we have to study a 
population of spirits, moods, humours, tempers.’”’ In this 
passage Dr. Dowden seems to miss the whole point of 
Montaigne’s achievement. It is precisely an ‘‘ individual” 
with whom we make acquaintance. But since every sin- 
cere “individua!” changes with his changing humour, so 
we can only know him when we have seen him in all his 
moods. And it is because Montaigne shows himself to us, 
wayward and various, that we know him better than any 
man whom we have never seen in the flesh. He who 
pictures himself always under one light fashions a statue, 
not a man; and Montaigne, by confessing the subtle 
changes which he underwent with the passage of the 
years, has revealed to us, not a thing of stone, but a creature 
of flesh and blood, whom we might meet with no other em- 
barrassment than that which comes of respectful timidity, 
and whose conversation would not appear strange to us 
in spite of its august wisdom. If Montaigne changed at 
all it was not in character (for his character remained 
the same in all his varying moods) but in style. The third 
book is more ample in effect, more daring in its candour 
than the first. But this does not arise from an altered 
mind. It simply means that Montaigne was learning the 
art of writing as he went along, and that when he penned 
the last essays, those masterpieces of self-revelation, he 
was better able to express himself than on the day when 
he determined to dedicate himself to the service of the 
Muses. 

Montaigne sat himself down, when he took refuge from 
the world in his famous tower, to describe himself. His 
book, as he said, was a book of good faith. He hoped 
that his kinsfolk and friends, having lost him, which they 
were likely to do ere long, might find in his es some 
lineaments, which were familiar to them. ‘“‘Had my 
intention been,’”’ says he, ‘‘ to forestall and purchase the 
world’s opinion and favour, I would surely have adorned 
myself more quaintly, or kept a more grave and solemn 
march.” Here for a moment he let go his wonderful 


(Lippin- 


i 

| knowledge of self. He has purchased the world’s favour 
for the quaintness of his adornment, no less than the 
grave solemnity.of his march. By no artifice could he 
have tricked himself out more strangely than by the 
truthful simplicity of his art. For the strangest, and 
rarest, quality known to mankind is sincerity, and in sin- 
cerity Montaigne has not yet found his equal. But Mon- 
taigne could not reveal himself without the intervention of 
books. Though he was a desultory reader, who turned 
from book to book as the humour seized him, he looked 
at the world about him through the medium of literature. 
The standards by which he judged himself and his neigh- 
bours were the standards of Homer and Vergil, of Plutarch 
and Tacitus. The heroes of the ancient mythologies, the 
great men who cast a lustre upon the history of Greece 
and Rome, were living examples to Montaigne; it was 
only by studying them that he discovered the fanciful, 
wayward, diverse creature that was himself. His method 
had yet another advantage. As he judged men by 
books, so he judged books by men, and his criticism ot 
ancient literature possesses a vitality and an interest 
which we look for in vain in the writings of graver 
and more erudite scholars. 

Yet despite his dependence upon books, despite the fact 
that he may be called the wisest reader that ever lived, 
Montaigne is at great pains to prove that no author ever 
tempted him to continuous study. Burton's “ Anatomy” 
dragged Johnson from his bed earlier than his wont. 
There was no book of which Montaigne could have said the 
same. The only work that he had ever read through from 
beginning to end was Ovid's “‘ Metamorphoses,” and when 
he thus sacrificed himself to learning he was no more than 
seven years old. However, the wise man may learn more 
by turning the leaves of a book than the fool will get out 
of its careful perusal; and, interrupted though his reading 
was, Montaigne profited as much by his library as any 
scholar has ever done. So he spent the uneventful years 
in the seclusion of his tower, with no other adventures 
than those which literature might afford. The men of 
Plutarch were his friends and equals. But he did not 
disdain the society of his humbler neighbours. For he 
loved talk, serious, ardent, and even angry, as well as he 
loved books, and he was ready to take either side in an 
argument, for the argument’s own sake. But the study of 
self engrossed him yet more deeply than the study of 
books or the converse of his friends, and the result of all 
his research was scepticism. He doubted all things, and 
there were few questions which he was bold enough to fit 
with a conclusive answer. But,if he could not hold fast to 
a definite opinion, he could yet distinguish between this 
phase and that, and his curiosity never tired though he 
neither knew nor cared whither it would lead kim. 

Of his life outside his library he tells us but little. Once 
upon a time he practised the law, but without enthusiasm, 
In later years he was appointed Mayor of Borde wx, and, 
though the dignity of office was not unpleasing to him, 
he was glad enough to lay down the burden when the 
time came. Nor is there any of his public performances, 
if we may use so pompous a term, which suggested even a 
passing reflection to him. The one pursuit which seduced 
him from his tower and sent him into the larger world 
beyond the wall of his basse-cour, was travel. There was 
nothing he liked better than to amble along on horseback, 
careless of the sky overhead, indifferent to the road 
beneath his feet. He loved the uncertainties and the sur- 
prises of a long journey. He was no busy tourist, hastening 
to “do” Italy in the shortest possible time. He was an 
ideal traveller, to whom the incidents of the voyage were 
more agreeable than the churches that he saw and the 
libraries that he visited. His ‘‘ Travels,” of whose authen- 
ticity there is no doubt, confirm in practice what he 
taught in theory. They are concerned as often as not 
with the things which do not matter, and they have none 
of the vices of a ponderous guide-book. So in calm 
meditation and pleasant travel Montaigne’s life came to an 





end. Beyond most of the sons of men he was happy. He 
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lived the life that best suited him, he wrote the book 
which most clearly expressed his temperament, and he has 
been understood by the world as few others have ever been 
understood. There is only one method of making the 
acquaintance, which he so freely offered us, and that is by 
a patient study of his “‘ Essays.”” But for those who find 
the enterprise too exacting we may confidently recommend 
Dr. Dowden’s little book, which will not have been written 
in vain if it sends its readers to the wise original. 


ANDREW MARVELL 


Andrew Marvell. By Aveustine Birre tt. 
Letters. (Macmillan, 2s, net.) 


Tue reader will indeed be pleasantly disappointed who 
looks to find in these pages a mere companion-draft to the 
author’s freehand sketch of Hazlitt in the same series. 
** Andrew Marvell” may be fitly styled a “study”; the 
narrative is evidently based on diligent research, and 
embodies the result of ample and mature reflection. From 
the death of Cromwell in 1658 to his own death just twenty 
years after, Marvell was struggling continuously in the toils 
of political and religious controversy. The subject-matter 
of this little book, therefore, is largely contentious; yet, 
while unravelling the thorny embranglements of the poet’s 
later years—a task which occupies considerably more than 
half of the volume—his biographer maintains throughout 
a laudable impartiality, without (need it be added ?) for a 
moment declining into dulness. On one important point, 
indeed, Mr. Birrell has rendered Marvell a substantial ser- 
vice, namely, in vindicating the memory of the Member 
for Hull from the two-fold charge of Dissent and Republi- 
canism—an idle imputation already implied by Dryden 
(wno may have been acquainted with Marvell), and 
assiduously repeated ever since by critics from Dryden’s 
day to our own. Even in Mr. Courthope’s “ History of 
English Poetry” (iii. 307) it is stated that “after the 
Restoration Marvell's political opinions became fixedly 
Republican.’’ On the contrary, Mr. Birrell demonstrates 
from the poet’s controversial writings, and, in particular, 
from his last work, the famous ‘‘ Account of the Growth 
of Popery and Arbitrary Government in England,” that 
from first to last Andrew Marvell stood for both King 
and Parliament, and, like his father before him, held fast 
to the teaching and the discipline of the Reformed 
Church of England. Marvell was, he writes: 


English Men of 


‘tof all public men then [1670] living, the one most deeply imbued 
with the spirit of our free constitution. Its checks and balances 
jumped with his humour. His nature was without any taint of 
fanaticism, nor was he anything of the doctrinaire. He had none of 
the pure Erastianism of Selden, who tells us in his inimitable, cold- 
blooded way that ‘a King is a King men have made for their own 
sakes, for quietness’ sake, just as in a family one man is appointed to 
buy the meat ;’ and that ‘there is no seab thing as spiritual jurisdic- 
tion ; all is civil, the Church's is the same with the Lord Mayor's... ..’ 
This may be excellent good sense, but it does not represent Marvell's 
— of looking at things. He thought more nobly of both Church and 
ing.”’ 

And in support of his contention he proceeds to cite a 
ye (too long to be reproduced here) from the pamph- 
et already named, in which, as he says: ‘‘ Marvell sets 
forth his view of our constitution in language as lofty as it 
is precise. I know no passage in any of our institutional 
writers of equal merit.” 

_ If there be any fault to be found with Mr. Birrell’s book, 
it is that he has hardly given adequate space to the con- 
sideration of what, when all is said, constitutes Marvell's 
one, indefeasible title to the name and rank of Man of 
Letters—his poetry, pastoral, imaginative and political, as 
distinguished from his later satirical verse. As a poet, 


Marvell shows affinity with several of his contemporaries : 
with Donne he revels in subtle imagery and the play of 
recondite conceits; with Vaughan he shares the passion 
for Nature, though the beauties he paints with Dutch 
minuteness are those of the pleasance rather than of the 





wilderness ; while in consummate choiceness and propriety 
of word and phrase he approaches, if he does not actually 
rival, Herrick. This curiosa felicitas he derives from 
Horace, to whom also he is indebted for his skill in the 
poetical treatment of political themes. The famous ‘‘ Ode 
upon Cromwell’s Return from Ireland,” first printed, so far 
as is known, in 1776, appears to have been written in 1650, 
during the period of Marvell's sojourn at Nunappleton in 
the position of tutor to the Lady Mary Fairfax. Now at 
Nunappleton Cromwell was not, writes Mr. Birrell : 


‘a persona grata in 1650; for he had no sooner come back from Ireland 
than he had stepped into the shoes of the Lord-General Fairfax; and 
there were those, Lady Fairfax, I doubt not, among the number, who 
believed that the new Lord-General thought it was high time he should 
be where Fairfax’s ‘scruple’ at last put him. We may be sure 
Cromwell’s character was dissected even more than it was extolled at 
Nunappleton. The famous ‘Ode’ is by no means a panegyric, and its 
true hero is the ‘ Royal actor’ whom Cromwell, sothe poem suggests, 
lured to his doom. . . . It is not surprising that this ‘Ode’ was not pub- 
lished in 1650—if indeed it was the work of that, and not of a later 

ear. There is nothing either of the courtier or of the partisan about 
its stately versification and sober, solemn thought. Entire self-pos- 
session, dignity, criticism of a great man and a strange career by one 
well entitled to criticise, are among the chief characteristics of this 
noble poem. It is infinitely refreshing, when reading and thinking 
about Cromwell, to get as far away as possible from the fanatic’s 
scream and the fury of the bigot, whether of the school of Laud or 
Hobbes. Andrew Marvell knew Oliver Cromwell alive, and gazed on 
his features as he lay dead—he knew his ambition, his greatness, his 
power, and where that power lay.” 


The prevailing tone of “Andrew Marvell,” as befits a 
book dealing with matters of deep and far-reaching 
import, is grave and dignified enough. Here and there, 
however, the writer’s characteristic humour rises to the 
surface, escaping in a sprightly ebullition of the kind now 
popularly known, we believe, as a “ Birrellism.’”’ The late 
Dr. Grosart, a worthy but indiscreetly effusive scholar, who 
edited a “ Life and Works’”’ of Marvell in 1872, furnishes 
occasion for the blowing of one of these caustic soap- 
bubbles. In 1663 Marvell, it will be remembered, accom- 
panied his patron, Lord Carlisle, on that nobleman’s 
embassy to Russia. Of this journey a record is extant in 
the shape of a small book printed in 1669, the existence of 
which Dr. Grosart was, Mr. Birrell tells us: 


* the first of Marvell’s many biographers to discover. He found it in 
the first instance, to use his own language, ‘in one of good trusty John 
Harris's folios of ‘* Travels and Voyages” ’ (1705) ; but later on he made 
the sad discovery that this ‘good trusty John Harris’ had uplifted 
what he called his ‘true and particular account’ from the book of 
1669 without any acknowledgment, ‘For ways that are dark’ the old 
compiler of travels was not easily excelled, but why should Mr. 
Grosart have gone out of his way to call an eighteenth-century book- 
maker, about whom he evidently knew nothing, ‘ good and trusty’ ? 
Harris was never either the one or the other, and died a pauper ! "’ 


Thestory of this embassy, as related by Mr. Birrell, is ex- 
cruciatingly funny. The Russians, “‘bent on taking and 
giving offence,” complained that Marvell, in the Latin 
oration presented to the Czar, had styled His Imperial 
Majesty Jilustrissimus when he ought to have called him 
Serentssimus. Marvell rose to the occasion, and prepared 
a set reply, learned and brimful of sly humour, which, on 
the grounds that ‘‘it is all that came of the embassy,” 
Mr. Birrell prints at full length. The conclusion must be 
given in Mr. Birrell's own words: 


“On February 19 the Tsar invited Lord Carlisle and his suite to a 
dinner which, beginning at two o'clock, lasted till eleven, when it was 
prematurely broken up by the Tsar’s nose beginning to bleed. Five 
hundred dishes were served, but there were no napkins, and the table- 
cloths only just covered the boards. There were Spanish wines, 
white and red mead, Puaz and strong waters. The English ambas- 
sador was not properly placed at table, not being anywhere near the 
Tsar, and his faithful suite shared his resentment. Time went on... 
The Tsar would not renew the privileges of the British merchants [the 
object of the embassy] ; Easter passed, May also—and still nothin 
wasdone. Carlisle, in a huff, determined to go away, and... refu 
to accept the costly sables sent by the Tsar, not only to the ambassador, 
Lady Carlisle and Lord Morpeth, but to the secretaries and others. 
The Tsar thereupon returned the plate our King had sent him, which 
plate Lord Carlisle seems to have appropriated, no doubt with diplo- 
matic correctness, as his perquisite in lieu of the sables; but the suite 
got nothing.” 
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In this and many another pleasant passage, it must be 
confessed, our author “‘ has more of Sterne about him than 
of Sternhold.” But he quickly “saddens into excellent 
sense’, when he comes to deal with Marvell’s career as a 

ractical politician. His sketch of “the poor Priapus- 

ing” is a graphic bit of work, and his account of the fate 
of Clarendon could not easily be bettered. On the whole, 
it may be said that ** Andrew Marvell” holds its own suc- 
cessfully against any other volume in the new series of 
Messrs. Macmillan’s “‘ English Men of Letters.” 


THE NUN OF MONZA 


Brani Inediti dei Promessi Sposi di Alessandro Manzoni 
cura di Giovanni Srorza, (Milan: Hoepli.) 


Att Englishmen who care for literary history have some 
idea of the debt which we owe toltaly. But it is perhaps 
not quite so well known that Italy owes some little debts 
to us, and that among them is the historical novel. And 
it is worth noting that, as Chaucer and Shakespeare, 
borrowing material from Italy, produced works which 
were not only great and original, but also intensely 
national, so Manzoni, taking not, of course, material but 
form and style from England, wrote the ‘‘ Promessi Sposi,” 
a work which, as an expression of the national genius, is 
certainly stronger than the same author’s patriotic poems. 
Before the publication of the “‘ Promessi Sposi,” half a 
dozen novels had been written by Italians in imitation of 
the Waverley Novels. One or two at least of these Italian 
works were known to Manzoni, and he undoubtedly knew 
Scott’s own novels, forin a letter to Fauriel, briefly setting 
forth his theory of the composition of historical novels, we 
find him criticising the character of Richard Coeur de Lion 
in “Ivanhoe.” He took an extraordinary amount of 
trouble with his work, writing and re-writing, adding and 
cancelling ; and the interesting book now before us enables 
us to see something of his method, for in these volumes 
Signor Giovanni Sforza gives us seven hundred pages 
containing all the passages occurring in the original draft 
of the novel which did not find their way into the pub- 
lished version, or which appear there in so altered a 
form that they can hardly be called the same. It would 
be impossible here to do justice to the whole of the book, 
and much of it would not be of great general interest in 
England. But one section stands out as exceptionally 
interesting, both in itself and because of the excitement 
and violent feelings which it aroused. It is the episode of 
La Signora, the nun of Monza. It is not an invention of 
Manzoni’s, but is taken, with some alterations and agood 
deal of amplification, from the “ Historiae Patriae ” of 
Ripamonti, and from the archives of Milan. 

The story is briefly as follows: Towards the end of the 
year 1575 there was born in Milan the child whom Man- 
zoni calls Gertrude, and who was afterwards known as La 
Signora di Monza. Her family was noble, rich and 
powerful, and, as soon as the birth of this child was 
announced to the father, he made up his mind that she 
should become anun. His motive for this decision was 
not cruelty or caprice ; it was merely a determination not to 
let the wealth of the family be dissipated, but to leave the 
whole property to his son without parting with any of it 
in the form of a dowry for his daughter. From early 
childhood she had no toys but dolls dressed as monks, 
nuns and saints; her future was a subject not discussed 
but taken for granted; and the only life to which she was 
encouraged, or, indeed, enabled to look forward was that 
of the cloister. As soon as she was old enough, she was 
sent to be educated at a Benedictine convent at Monza, 
where she remained until she was of an age to leave school. 
When that time arrived, her parents would doubtless have 
wished to make her join the Order at once, but the rule 
stipulated that no girl could be received as a novice until 
she had spent at least one year in secular life. Meanwhile 
Gertrude had grown up to be a young lady of a vigorous 
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and commanding disposition, with a great longing for all 
the honours and pleasures which her family and wealth 
could procure ; and on arriving home she showed no sign 
of complying with the wishes of her family. They were 
determined that, even if they could not force her into a 
nunnery they would still see that she got no enjoyment out 
of life at home. She was treated almost like a prisoner, 
never taken out of the house, never allowed to see any 
visitors, hardly spoken to by any of the household. There 
was only one person, a page, who treated her with courtesy 
and respect, and whose manner was not harsh and disap- 
proving. After some time she accepted his advances ; but 
she was soon found out and frightened and shamed into 
taking the veil. She was received into the convent in which 
she had been educated. At the end of her novitiate her 
father (who did not wish that his daughter should be 
unhappy, but merely that she should be a nun) used 
his influence to procure her all sorts of exemptions and 
privileges. She inhabited a private suite of rooms, had 
two sisters to wait on her, and was known to every one as 
La Signora. Now, in a house adjoining and partly over- 
looking that part of the building in which her quarters 
were situated there lived a notable bravo (Manzoni 
gives him the name of Egidio), who thought it would be 
a pleasant jest to add Gertrude to his record if he could 
make her acquaintance. At first he received but little 
encouragement, but by degrees she listened to him, 
answered him, admitted him to her rooms, and was 
compelled in self-protection to corrupt her two attendants. 
But concealment could not be long maintained; another 
sister found out the scandal and was secretly and success- 
fully murdered by the guilty parties. And here occurs the 
connection of these two, Gertrude and Egidio, with the 
main plot of the “ Promessi Sposi.” The heroine, Lucia, 
has narrowly escaped being captured by Don Rodrigo, 
her persecutor, and has not only taken refuge in this very 
convent, but has been put under Gertrude’s special protec- 
tion, and Egidio has been employed by Don Rodrigo and 
his friends to effect her abduction. This he had little 
difficulty in bringing about, seeing what a hold he had 
by now obtained over Gertrude, the person of the 
greatest influence in the convent. From this point the 
narrative draws rapidly to a close. We read how Gertrude 
began to give way under the nervousstrain. The constant 
danger of being discovered with Egidio, the fear that 
accident might lead to the detection of the murder, and 
remorse for her betrayal of Lucia, all these preyed on her 
peace of mind to an intolerable extent. Her conduct, 
always eccentric, became so remarkable, her speech so 
wild, her moods so ungovernable, that she was watched, 
and suspicion fell upon her. Finally Cardinal Federigo 
Borromeo, Archbishop of Milan, calling as Visitor to the 
convent, used his justiciary powers and had her trans- 
ferred to the Benedictine nunnery of the Bocchetto at 
Milan. Here, after passing through a period of raging 
madness, she recovered her sanity, confessed, and spent 
the rest of her life in penance. 

The history of this episode is curious. When the novel 
was finished, in 1823, it was read by two people, both of 
whom advised the suppression of the history of Gertrude. 
One was a man of letters, Fauriel, and one a churchman, 
Monsignor Tosi, Bishop of Pavia. But whereas Fauriel 
made the recommendation on purely esthetic grounds, 
namely, that the episode was over-long and had but little 
to do with the plot, Tosi was actuated by an unintelligent 
clerical prejudice. It seems that Manzoni was influenced 
a good deal by the words of Fauricl and not at all by 
those of the ecclesiastic, which was most just and proper. 
But, however this may be, in the end he shortened this 
part of his work in a manner which leaves the history 
curiously incomplete. The first part, which tells of Ger- 
trude’s childhood and the means by which she was driven 
to take the veil, is obviously the furthest from the plot of 
the book ; and this part is left practically intact, so far as 
the narrative is concerned, in the published version. The 
second, relating her life in the convent, her connection 
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with Egidio, the murder of the sister and Gertrude’s 
instrumentality in the abduction of Lucia, is, equally 
obviously, the only necessary part and full of interest ; but 
in the final version it is shortened by more than half; the 
incidents are slurred over, hints take the place of definite 
statements and most of the dialogue isomitted. The third 
part—which, though irrelevant, is more justifiable than 
the first, since, having been introduced to the characters, 
we should like to know what became of them—is entirely 
suppressed ; and the reader cannot even make a guess at 
the fate of Gertrude. 

The reading of this episode in its final but incomplete 
state awoke a fervour of unsatisfied curiosity. Passages 
were published from Ripamonti’s history and from the 
archives giving all the known facts in the life of Gertrude, 

*but not before several fantastic sequels to Manzoni’s 
truncated version had appeared and received enthusiastic 
welcome. The most notable of these was the long two- 
volume novel of Giovanni Rosini. This work was entitled 
‘*La Monaca di Monza,” and recounted how Gertrude 
escaped from the convent and ran away with Egidio; how 
they travelled about Italy, seeing all the sights (because 
Rosini was interested in antiquities); how they were pur- 
sued and overtaken and how the villain died a horrible 
death in trying to rescue his lady from the arm of the law. 
The publication of the true facts gave rise to a storm of 
recrimination, which it is difficult to understand, between 
those who disapproved of the publication of so old and 
dead a scandal, and those who took a more liberal view. 
Between 1850 and 1860 the tempest was still raging, 
and at the present day the feeling has not died out; for 
although Manzoni is considered second only to Dante 
as a necessary element in education, it is very rarely that 
the chapters relating to La Signora are permitted to be 
read in clerical and monastic schools. 


MULTUM IN PARVO 


Punctuation: its Principles and Practice. By T. F. Huspanp, 
M.A., and M. F. A. Hussanp, B.A. (Routledge, 2s. 6d.) 


Tuts book is in two parts; the first, historical; the second, 
modern, and sometimes abstract, but usually practical. The 
first is almost wholly admirable. The authors begin by 
reminding us, how much a writer must now depend upon 
artificial devices of more or less recent invention, for the 
intelligible self-expression which he may achieve. The 
very spaces between word and word are hardly ten 
centuries old: their importance is grotesquely illustrated 
here, by a passage from the “‘ Opium Eater,” printed with- 
out suchspaces. A very early interesting example of the 
separation of words is to be found in a Greek inscription 
which is thus translated : 


‘* Saotis gives tosikainia thehouse andtheotherthings all.” 


These three single words and three groups of words are 
divided by dots, which, it must be seen, give the sentence 
clearness and emphasis: it might almost have been 
tabulated for parsing. At an early date, the text was 
broken up into paragraphs by a blank space or by 
exposing the first letter of a new paragraph conspicu- 
ously in the margin. As early as the third century B.c., 
in the schools of Alexandria, a system of punctuation was 
developed, and the points, though their values were 
irregular, corresponded to our comma, semicolon and full- 
stop. But the highly inflected classical languages naturally 
had no need for such a system as could have been handed 
on unchanged to our own. Nor is such punctuation as 
they used quite intelligible. Why did it exist without 
word-separation ? Whether it were to make the sense 
unquestionable, or to indicate pauSes for the guidance of 
a public reader, is not clear. But our authors give useful 
particulars of a number of manuscripts, beginning with the 
fourth century of the Christian era; and from the early 
English practice, they conclude that punctuation was 








meant “ to ensure a correct rendering” when sacred works 
were read aloud. Poetry, they say, was punctuated 
metrically rather than logically ; but to make such a rude 
distinction is to ignore the fact that the metre of all good 
poetry, especially poetry of ancient date, is always a guide 
to the sense. Prose, however, as early as Alfred the Great, 
was so divided that we should not wish to make a single 
change, except in so far as it would be ible to give 
each point an imvariable value. Wrycliffe’s Bible, again, 
reveals principles inseparable from English syntax. But, 
“with the gradual loss of inflections from the vernacular 
and the growth at the same time of a richer and more 
complex style” (especially in the sixteenth century), 
“there came what we might call a native need for more 
exact punctuation.” We have, therefore, in the great 
body of English composition, two modes of punctuation, 
usually side by side, though in unequal degrees: the first 
and newer for explaining construction ; the second, which 
the authors call “ rhetorical punctuation,” for the aid of 
the careless or illiterate in exacting pauses, and, at its finest, 
for representing the writer’s own emphasis perfectly. As 
the authors say: “ The voice of an intelligent reader 
ignores some of the textual pointing, and introduces 
breaks at places other than those where there are points.” 
The most careful modern writers seem disposed to fore- 
stall these adventures of the intelligent reader. Lionel 
Johnson, for example, left no subtlety unmarked. It may 
be worth recording, too, that we have noticed, in the hand- 
writing of a scrupulous man, that he recognised pauses 
which no printer ever indicated: that, for example, if he 
had to write ‘‘ Matthew Arnold says,” he would, in accord- 
ance with the practice of his own voice, run the first two 
words almost into one, and cut them off decidedly from 
the last by a space; and that, instinctively, where writing 
too hastily for stops, he marked all rhetorical pauses by 
spaces of varying length. 

The second part of the book is too full of little, but preg- 
nant, matters for us to discuss adequately. The uses of 
each stop are dealt with; and, let us say at once, with 
admirable precision and fulness. If anything more than 
the example of illustrious men is needed to show the im- 
portance of a logical order in sentences and in the concat- 
enation of sentences, this book supplies the need. It has 
several sayings, as that “‘ there is a somewhat narrow limit 
to the power of punctuation to free a sentence from the 
ambiguity that arises out of vagueness of connection,” 
which should be taken to heart. Nevertheless, we have 
been most interested in the abundant expression of an 
opinion, in the theory and practice of Messrs. Husband, 
which is at odds with some admired authors and our own 
preference. By their quotations, indeed, they show them- 
selves to be aware of the utmost diversity in styles, and to 
be catholic in admiration and acute in dissent. But, by 
their practice, they seem to us inclined to a frugality of 
punctuation that is somewhat rash and surprising in men 
who know how the spoken word, and more so the written 
word, is open to misinterpretation. Everywhere we have 
noticed such sentences as this : 


‘“* The defect of which we are most vividly aware in reading such a 
passage as this is the want of word-separation—” 


It is our opinion that such a lack of punctuation is in con- 
flict with the modern tendency, which is expressed in so 
characteristic a writer as the author of the following piece : 


“ No writer escapes, or should desire to escape, the influences of his 
age: but it is not merely by recording them, that he will live; it is by 
showing that in them, which is of no time or country, but old as the 
human race. Partial success in that endeavour marks a writer for 
a humanist ; perfect success, for a classic: the humanist may be re- 
cognised by his contemporaries ; the classic must have faith in himself, 
whilst his contemporaries can have no more than hope on his account. 
If Mr. Hardy have deserved the perfect success, he will command it 
also: when, matters not at all.” 


With this and similar work, we would reply to Messrs. 
Husband’s practice. We would also point out that too 
little punctuation is bad, because it renders bad writing 
more troublesome than it need be; good writing, sometimes 
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ambiguous ; and the best writing, always liable to mis- 
conceptions which may handicap its chance of a perfect 
effect. We know the beauty of a sentence that sweeps 
without impediment in one gracious curve to its full stop, 
and the beauty, too, of a complex sentence in which the 
stops are as valuable as the division of a stanza of verse 
into lines, or as the hedges and littered crags and out- 
cropping rock by which the eye travels up a mountain to 
the clouds. Messrs. Husband appear to be too sensitive 
to the look of stops, to the suggestion of a skeleton, and 
— own sparing use of them is the one fault in a good 


THE NAVY UNDER NELSON 


Sea Life in Nelson’s Time. 
3s. 6d.) 


By Joun Maseriecp. (Methuen, 


Mr. MASEFIELD has undoubtedly hit upon one good way of | 


marking the Nelson Centenary. There are aiready books 
in plenty on Nelson himself, on Lady Hamilton, and on the 


campaign of Trafalgar. Mr. Masefield sets out to show us| 


another side of the matter. He wants to place before us 


the Navy as it was, ‘during the latter years of Nelson’s | 
life,” the social and professional life of all ranks both afloat | 


and ashore, the ships they livedin and the guns they fired in 


action, the daily routine on board ship, the scenes of orgy | 
that accompanied a stay in port. But though he has drawn | 
some very vivid pictures of the Navy, he has not done what | 
he set out to do, nor anything very much like it, in| 


that he deals with matters which pertain to periods long 
before and after ‘“‘Nelson’s time.’’ Particularly has he ex- 
aggerated what he calls the horror of life between-decks. 
It was not at any time, nor is it now, a very comfortable 
life, nor yet perhaps an altogether enjoyable one; 
still, men were, and are, continually attracted to it. 
Mr. Masefield calls the sea life in the late eighteenth century 
“‘brutalising, cruel and horrible.” But he fails to con- 
vince, because it is clear that he is by no means always 
certain of his ground. The authorities he quotes deal 
with such widely different periods and are of such 
varying authority, that before we have got through a third 
of the book we realise that the pictures he draws fit 
the earlier part of the eighteenth century as well as, or even 
better than, the period he has set out to.describe. And, 
when he is unable to find information dealing with that 
period he quite calmly takes earlier or later writers, and 


omits to furnish any particular references to his | 


authorities. At the end of the book is a list of works 
consulted, which Mr. Masefield recommends to those 
desiring to learn more of the way of life in the Navy 
between 1790 and 1805. And among those works we find 
Ward’s ‘‘ Wooden World Dissected ”’ ; Maydman’s “ Naval 
Speculations”; and the novels of Smollett, who mainly 
wrote of the Navy as it was before Nelson was born; and 
on the other side, Captain Glascock’s novels, Mitford’s 
** Johnny Newcome in the Navy” and Captain Basil Hall’s 
“‘ Fragments,’ which refer in the main to periods after the 
Admiral's death. 

Mr. Masefield’s technical knowledge is limited, and 
in adapting or paraphrasing some of his authorities he 
makes (perhaps with the help of his printer) some unfor- 
tunate errors. Thus he speaks of “ the keen ironships of 
the present day,”’ and of a captain being junior to a senior 
captain. He tells us in all seriousness that a visitor going 
aboard one of the ships of the Trafalgar period would have 
made use of a ladder of battens, at each side of which 
“ wasa side rope extended by stanchions.’’ Presumably he 
means “suspended from.” 

‘** The captain of a man-of-war, on receiving his appointment to a 
ship, at once ired on board her, wherever she then lay, first 
obtaining from the master-attendant of the dockyard a new narrow 
pendant, a swallowed-tailed piece of red-and-white bunting to hoist 
at her masthead. woe | repaired on board, and hoisted his pendant, 
— ‘read himself in,’ before the caretakers and old seamen 
a the ship.” 





More wrong impressions could hardly ‘be conveyed in the 
samespace. The captain did not go all over the dockyard 
seeking his piece of red-and white-bunting, nor did he hoist 
it himself at the masthead. Nor did he read himself in 
before the caretakers. That ceremony was performed 
when he had got hisship’s company. Mr. Masefield appears 
in this and subsequent instances to have adapted the 
“Instructions” without fully understanding them, and 
without, so far as we can see, even taking the trouble to 
find out whether he is making sense of them or not. And he 
describes the ceremony when the captain came on board or 
went ashore as if it were some extraordinary and obsolete 
ceremonial mstead of a matter of every-day occurrence in 
every ship of the Royal Navy to-day, as it was then. 

In the matter of naval costume and uniform, again, he 
goes sadly wrong in places. He says that lieutenants 
at the time of Trafalgar generally wore their hats athwart- 
ships. Other authorities say that they were worn fore and 
aft. Again he says that ‘‘a master’s uniform was prac- 
tically the same as the captain’s,” but it was not until 
1808 that a uniform for masters and pursers, ‘‘ the warrant 
officers of ward-room rank’”’, was introduced. 

And so we might go on, quoting errors and misleading 
statements. One more must suffice. Mr. Masefield gives 
the five stanzas of the old song, ‘‘ Farewell, Spanish Ladies,” 
and has got the last two lines of the fourth verse quite 
wrong. Here is his version : 


“ So stand by your stoppers, see clear your shank painters, 
‘* Haul all your clew-garnets, stick out tacks and sheets.” 


The correct version, as understood by nearly every 
seaman in the Service, is 


“Stand by your cat-stoppers, let go your shank painters, 
‘* Haul up your clew-garnets and raise tacks and sheets."’ 


Mr. Masefield started out with a good idea. But, to 
be quite frank, we strongly suspect that that idea was to 
write a book on “ Life in the Navy in Olden Times”: and 
that the Nelson centenary is responsible for a change of 
title and a consequent want of exactitude in the contents. 
The book interests; its clever and graphic writing make 
the story worth reading; but as a work of reference or as 
a picture of the Navy under Nelson it is valueless. 








THE LATE GEORGE MACDONALD 


SCOTLAND has been, and is, rich—it might be said passing 
rich—in the matter of her literary sons, but it may be 
doubted whether shewill ever again be blessed with so typical 
a Scots mystic and writer as the late George MacDonald, 
for the times likely to produce such types are passing away. 

The man who will be remembered in the literature of his 
own country as the writer of “Hidden Life,” ‘ Robert 
Falconer,” ‘Sir Gibbie,” “‘ Alec Forbes of Howglen,” and 
in that of the wider English-speaking world as the writer 
of “ David Elginbrod,” *‘ The Diary of an Old Soul,” and 
** At the Back of the North Wind,” was born the son of 
an Aberdeenshire miller eighty-one years ago. He was 
brought up, and his intellect developed and was nurtured, 
in that rarefied atmosphere of high, austere thinking and 
plain living which seems to have been natural in the 
humblest Scottish] homes of that day; and his parents— 
in this following the example set them by men and women 
of their standing all over the country—made every need- 
ful sacrifice in order to provide their son with a University 
education. In “‘ Hidden Life” will be found what has 
been described as ‘‘a classic epic” of student life at 
King’s College, Aberdeen. 

Unlike most men dowered with the divine fire—and 
none can doubt that George MacDonald was so dowered— 
he did not begin to write early; indeed, before the publica- 
tion of his first book, ‘‘ Within and Without,” he had gone 
through many varieties of religious and mental experience. 
He had rejected Scottish Presbyterianism, and had actually 
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become in England a Congregational minister; and very 
soon after his first poem was published (that is when he 
was thirty-three) he had joined the great band of those 
thinkers who from conscientious motives retired from the 
ministry. 

George MacDonald was close on forty when he made 
what in modern parlance would be called his first “hit” 
with “‘ David Elginbrod,” which is said to have been 
strongly recommended to the publisher by Mrs. Oliphant, 
who was perhaps even more remarkable as a critic than as 
a novelist and writer. It is also interesting to recall that 
among his first admirers—and, if one may use the word in 

‘such a sense, patrons—was Lady Byron, whose strong bent 
towards mysticism was satisfied by much of George Mac- 
_Donald’s most characteristic work. 

During the years which followed the publication of 
‘David Elginbrod,’”” MacDonald produced always one, and 
sometimes two books a year, and it may be said that 
Hr ye he wrote was of high quality; even the slighter 
of the tales and verses published for the most part in 
Good Words and the Sunday Magazine being instinct with 
an exquisite feeling for nature, with a high and lofty spirit, 
and those delightful touches of phantasy which found full 
expression in his beautiful stories for children. 

Apart from his work, George MacDonald was blessed 
with a picturesque personality which would have made 
him attractive to thoughtful and sympathetic people 
had he been known only as preacher and _ lecturer. 
Even in extreme old age he retained his fine and inspirit- 
ing presence, his beautiful voice and magnetic charm of 
manner. Though for long years he was never really at 
ease in a pecuniary sense—for he married early, and he 
had a very large family, characteristically adding to the 
number by adoption—he was the centre of a singularly 
happy home-life: in his wife he had a perfect helpmeet, 
and he never recovered from her death, which took place 
three years ago, a year after the celebration of their golden 
wedding-day. There are still many who remember with 
moved hearts the curious little performancesof The Pilgrim’s 
Progress in which the MacDonald family took part— 
indeed it is to be hoped that this, George MacDonald’s 
own dramatic version of the work which has so deeply 
influenced innumerable writers of English, survives in some 
concrete form, though Bunyan’s allegory will never again 
be acted as it was by MacDonald, his wife and their many 
children. 

In these days, when it has become the fashion to draw 
— and to seek for similitudes, MacDonald has been 

ikened first to one and then to another of the younger 
Scottish writers ; but it may be doubted whether any one 
of them has as yet come anywhere near him. He was 
_ as well as story-teller, prophet as well as mystic. 

is work, especially his stories of Scottish life and 
character, and even some of his verse, has really more 
affinity with that of Galt—perhaps even with that of 
Beattie—than with that of the modern Scottish novelists. 

Dr. MacDonald had the pleasure of seeing one of his 
sons follow in his footsteps, and it was to him, Mr. Ronald 
MacDonald, that he dedicated in a few touching words his 
book ‘‘ There and Back.’’ No man received more lavish 
appreciation from his own contemporaries and fellow 
craftsmen; he was privileged to move to admiration both 
the greater and the lesser audience, and Ruskin described 
“The Diary of an Old Soul” as one of the three great 
religious poems of our century. 








EARLY UNIVERSITY MAGAZINES 


Tue ACADEMY recorded some weeks ago the appearance 
of two new Oxford magazines: it was a kindly action, for 
these strange papers “come like water, and like wind they 


go.” There is, however, no cause for surprise at the 
production of University magazines, since the under- 
graduate is ever a creature of leisure: he has too, countless 








objects for the exercise of his wit, the most obvious being 
the august body of dons, and, what is more to the point, 


he often has a little money to waste. Fame also has to be 
considered, and if Oxford reads what Oxford writes the 
reward is indeed great, as Canon Beeching testified in some 
neat verses in an Oxford paper called The Pipe which was 
produced a few years ago. 

This form of literature really dates, according to 
Mr. H. C. Marillier, from 1721, when a series of weekly 
essays appeared at Oxford under the title of ‘‘ Terrae 
filius ;”’ these essays were of such note that they were 
twice reprinted in the same century. The object of 
the work was explained in words which cannot be tran- 
scribed into the columns of a modern newspaper, but it 
may suffice to say that the imaginary orator, from whom 
the work took its title, purported to deal very freely 
with the morals of his superiors and equals. Prudence 
must have gained the day in the end, for the contents are 
chiefly concerned with treason and politics. The author 
was Nicholas Amhurst, who was expelled from St. John’s 
College, Oxford. according to his own version of the affair, 
for being a Whig. He certainly was a Whig and a member 
of the Constitution Club, which was not beloved by the 
Tory heads of colleges and other leading men in the 
University. In the dedication to Dr. Delaune prefixed to 
his peems he gives a long list of reasons for his expulsion, 
and it includes reasons so diverse as his love of “ foreign 
turnips and Presbyterian bishops,” ‘‘ lampooning priest- 
craft and petticoat,” and *‘ not lampooning the government 
and the revolution.” Ambhurst published several poems 
which, though often marred by coarseness, show consider- 
able skill in versification, one of his earlier productions 
being “‘ Strephon’s revenge: a satire on the Oxford toasts,” 
which deals with the licentious ways of the University. 
There is a tradition that, when Amhurst died, a printer 
erected a tomb to his memory, but whether this was 
because the poet wrote a good copperplate hand or paid 
his bills regularly is unfortunately not apparent. The 
eighteenth century witnessed the production of several 
other papers at both Universities, but the majority were 
of a very solemn and heavy description, in which the 
reader might, if he were so disposed, “‘ revelin a banquet of 
unmitigated fact.” The more interesting of these are the 
Student and the Oxford Sausage. The humour of the 
Student is not of a very entertaining character, but it had 
many famous contributors, including, on one occasion, Dr. 
Johnson. It first saw the light in 1750 and with its sixth 
number changed its title into the Oxford and Cambridge 
Miscellany. The Oxford Sausage consisted of pieces of verse 
of which many editions were printed, some of them being 
illustrated by Bewick. 

The undergraduate paper really came into existence in 
the last century, and it came apparently to stay. At 
Oxford the first genuine production of this kind was The 
Undergraduate, which lived for six weeks in 1819, and is 
cruelly said to have been weekly in two senses of the 
word. At Cambridge ten years later appeared The Snob, 
famous for contributions from the pen of Thackeray, who 
also wrote in the Gownsman, which flourished in 1830. 
From this date onwards the papers at each University 
have been numerous, colleges even in some cases produc- 
ing magazines of their own, and they have contained 
many writings by authors who afterwards rose to fame. 
The earlier magazines, however, are disappointing in some 
ways, for they generally confine themselves to literary 
topics. If only one could read some Granta, 'Varsity, 
or Isis of a hundred years ago there would be enter- 
tainment indeed. Unhappily these things are of a newer 
time, and it is not vouchsafed to the twentieth century to 
read, for instance, what the undergraduate of 1804 thought 
or said when he saw the Oxford Volunteers parade with 
their colours in Merton fields, and fire a feu de joie in 
the Broad in honour of His Most Gracious Majesty's 
birthday. The growing importance of sports of every kind 
has created this difference in the nature of these curious 
journals, and it must be confessed that a wholly literary 
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paper of the serious kind edited by, and for, undergraduates, 
1s not a great financial success. In the library of the 
British Museum may be found the few numbers which were 
published of these papers, and it is sad to see how many 
of them did not live after birth. 

For lighter and more witty productions Cambridge must 
be awarded the palm, for it would certainly be difficult to 
surpass so famous and so excellent a publication as the 
Tight Green, which was written chiefly by A. C. Hilton 
of St. John’s and has been frequently reprinted. It contains 
such parodies as “‘ The Heathen Passee ” and ‘‘ The Vulture 
and the Husbandman,” which have both become classics. 
They are rivalled only at Oxford in modern times by the 
poems of Mr. Godley and of “Q.’’ Many excellent jeux 
@esprit are doubtless hidden away in some of the more 
ephemeral of these magazines, which in themselves are 
quite witty enough to live, but it may be doubted whether 
any early poem of the great poets was first published in this 
way. Of course, a good deal of the contents is marred by 
the terrible but inevitable fate of being out of date and so 
incomprehensible: it is at any rate a failing from which 
few sentences that are written can hope to escape. 

The writer had the good fortune to go into residence at 
Oxford in 1898. The following year was singularly barren, 
for in it were produced but two new magazines, and of 
these one was edited by ladies and the other was the organ 
of Ruskin Hall, so that neither was an undergraduate 
magazine. In 1goo the tide came in with a rush, bringing 
with it six undergraduate papers, none of which survived 
the fourth number, although the ’Varsity, which was 
established in the following year, may still be bought every 
week. Once departed, they return no more; but new 
generations come and go, the spirit of journalistic enter- 
prise is still certain to flourish, and it will be a 
to see whether this peculiar characteristic of Oxford wil 
be influenced to any appreciable extent by the influx of 
Rhodes scholars. American headlines are hardly suited 
to the pages of a magazine, however slender in bulk it may 
be, but scope for ‘‘ up-to-date methods” will doubtless be 
found, and even the modern ingenuities of the advertising 
art may possibly be introduced to beguile the unwary 
undergraduate who never pays cash. 








PRECURSORS OF WORDSWORTH 


Twenty years ago, the late Canon Ainger read a paper 
before the Wordsworth Society on “ Poets who helped to 
form Wordsworth’s Style.” The paper was luminous and 
suggestive, but not quite final; one or two poets whom 
Canon Ainger did not mention left their mark upon Words- 
worth. Recently, in the columns of a contemporary, Mr. 
Lane Cooper gave instances of Wordsworth’s indebtedness 
for some of his material and ideas to Keate’s “‘ Account 
of the Pelew Islands,” and the travels of that “ impassioned 
scientist,” Henry Bartram ; not to mention the influence 
of the poet Bowles. Perhaps, however, the influence we 
shall touch upon in this article is of a different kind. 
Even in the making of poets nature does not proceed 
by leaps; and though Wordsworth was one of the least 
derivative of writers, he had his forerunners and mould- 
ing influences. Scientists would be happy if they could 
trace evolution as certainly in the world of matter as we 
can in the world of mind. The Canon did not refer to 
classical influences: doubtless, though he did not say so, 
he was purposely limiting himself to the national litera- 
ture. But in the last phase of the poet’s literary develop- 
ment, before traces of obvious decline had set in, Words- 
worth fell for a period under a predominating classic 
influence, which, if pushed further, might actually have 
submerged his own powerful individuality. Plato, to 
whom poetry owes so much, had, of course, touched Words- 
worth deeply ; but Vergil moved him more directly, and it 
is undoubtedly to Vergilian influence that we are indebted 
for “‘ Laodamia”’ and “‘ Dion.” The ‘‘Ode to Lycoris”’ is 





Horatian—with a difference; and strikingly prefigures 
Matthew Arnold, who himself derived in a marked degree 
from Wordsworth and the Greek classics. In the majestic 
“‘Laodamia,” the glorifying of self-restraint in the highest 
domain of the soul’s emotions, we constantly feel the 
presence of reminiscences from the “ neid’’; but the 
“Georgics” and ‘‘Bucolics” have left traces in many 
parts of Wordsworth’s poetry. It is no question of 
plagiarism ; plagiarism, with poets of true genius, is an 
impossibility, for true genius is ever supreme in its honour, 
and the charge of having wilfully borrowed disgraces him 
who makes it rather than him who is charged. But it is 
the unconscious imitation, the influence powerfully felt 
and followed, that we are now examining. Even the most 
derivative poets rarely deserve to be styled plagiarists; 
and Wordsworth had a double guard—his own stubborn 
integrity, and his probable belief that what he could him- 
self say would be quite as good as anything that he could 
borrow. But he sometimes condescended to direct imita- 
tion, in form if not in matter. Canon Ainger did not 
mention that one of the most remarkably Wordsworthian 
lyrics, the noble ‘“‘ Ode to Duty,” was consciously and 
deliberately moulded on the model of Gray’s ode ‘‘ To Ad- 
versity.”” Wordsworth himself tells us this, at the same time 
noting that Gray’s poem itself was modelled on Horace’s 
ode to Fortune. Wordsworth’s own piece, therefore, is 
doubly derivative. When a man consciously writes a 
poem on the model of another, he is in some sense “‘ writing 
to order,” though it be to his own order, and in such 
conditions it is generally said that the highest work is im- 
possible. The ‘‘ Ode to Duty ” quite refutes this supposed 
rule, or is one of the exceptions that prove it. It is time 
that we got rid of the idea of the fine frenzy, the lyric 
madness ; philosophy and experience might teach us that 
expression does not come at the highest moment of 
emotion : neither deep sorrow nor deep joy is easily articu- 
late. The utterance comes when the emotion is receding : 
the bolt has fallen before we can see the flash. There have 
been schools of rhapsody and gush, but the work that pre- 
vails and endures is more often the result of after-thought, 
of reflection and a gathering together of spiritual experi- 
ence, when the glow of transfiguration still lingers, and 
subconsciousness brings its stores and its reserve of im- 
pression to the surface. Wordsworth set himself to write 
this piece with the calm purpose of framing his poem after 
the model of Gray’s; the form is strictly derivative, and so 
to some extent is the manner, but the material came from 
the poet’s inner life. Gray gave the key that opened the 
flood-gates, and the waters poured forth: the result was 
one of the most original and impressive utterances in 
Wordsworth’s noblest vein. We see the sponsorship in the 
first line. Gray had written: 


‘* Daughter of Jove, relentless power ” ; 


and Wordsworth follows with his 
‘Stern Daughter of the Voice of God! ” 


The later poet’s work is too well known to need quota- 
tion here ; but it is interesting to look a little more closely 
at Gray’s. He is a trifle more stilted, and touched by the 

tic conventions of his day, yet we cannot say his work 
is unworthy of having prompted so fine a successor. 
‘* Thy form benign, O Goddess! wear, 
Thy milder influence impart, 
Thy philosophic train be there 
To soften, not to wound my heart. 
The generous spark extinct revive, 
Teach me to love and to forgive ; 
Exact my own defects to scan, 
What othen are to feel, and know myself a man."’ 


The possibility that Wordsworth’s great ode, “ Intima- 
tions of Immortality,’’ borrowed something from Henry 
Vaughan has perhaps been debated often enough. Some 
traces of similarity of spirit have also been noted in 
Wither; and we know that Wordsworth, in his earliest 
work, was influenced by the Countess of Winchilsea. 
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Collins and Thomson he deliberately imitated; and if he 
did not imitate Dyer, he at least wrote a sonnet about 
him, and expressed an adiniration for his work that to us 
seems almost excessive. But Dyer will bear examining 
with care; there must have been good stuff in a poet 
whom Wordsworth so admired. Turning to some other 
eighteenth-century poets, we find that Mallet actually 
wrote a poem named “The Excursion,” but a perusal 
proves that Wordsworth owed nothing to this but, possibly, 
the name. Taking up the writings of Mark Akenside, 
we find there some “‘ Inscriptions,” and it is impossible to 
read these without thinking of Wordsworth’s pieces on the 
naming of places. Throughout all literature there is no 
blank-verse that approximates so nearly to Wordsworth’s 
own as does this of Akenside. Take the following, from 
one of these Inscriptions : 


** Stranger, I have told 
My function: if within thy bosom dwell 
Aught which may challenge Ty thou wilt not leave 
Unhonour’d my abode, nor shall I hear 
A sparing benediction from thy tongue.” 


Surely this is Wordsworthian. And here is another 


fragment: 
** Enter in, 
O stranger, undismayed ; nor bat nor toad 
Here lurks ; and if thy breast of blameless thoughts 
Approve thee, not unwelcome shalt thou tread 
My mansion.”"’ 


Akenside was a true poet, and here he seems to have had 
a remarkable foresight of the work of one greater than 
himself. Almost certainly, Wordsworth knew his work; 
and to some it may seem equally clear that he was 
influenced by it. Even of the studied simplicity of 
language that was the dominant feature of his literary 
creed, there were many examples before Wordsworth; he 
was rather reverting to an earlier styie, the noble pureness 


of all utterance at its highest sincerity, than inventing a | 


new manner. But the poets that influenced him were not 
limited to one age or one school. He felt deeply the charm of 
the Italians, not only Dante ; Chiabrera “| Michelangelo 
moved him even to translation. He directly paraphrased 
Chaucer, in a futile attempt to modernise his work for the 
public; and once or twice he made an effort in the ballad 
style. These efforts were not happy; but of course 
we do not class the “Song at the Feast of Brougham 
Castle,” the ‘“‘Hart-Leap Well,” or “The White Doe 
of Rylstone,” in this category. Even if in form they 
owe something to Scott and the balladists, in spirit 
they are purely Wordsworthian. Yet it is certain that 
in “The White Doe” Wordsworth made a deliberate 
attempt to write a poem that might become popular—and 
failed. He wrote a beautiful poem, but popularity for 
such a work was out of the question. Perhaps, amoag 
other traces of influence, it may be fitting to remember 
that, in commemorating Burns, Wordsworth purposel 

assumed the metre most closely linked to the Scottis. 

bard’s memory; and when he wrote an ode to the 
Cuckoo, he was clearly indebted to that earlier ode, the 
authorship of which is still being disputed. Whether 
written by John Logan or Michael Bruce, the earlier ode 
is not much inferior to that which Wordsworth penned on 
the same subject and in the same metre. It may be said 
that it is idle to note these resemblances, unless it be done 
in a spirit of detraction, when it becomes invidious; but 
certainly there is a pleasure in studying the links that 
connect a great genius with those who have gone before 
him, and the pedigree of a poem may have as great aclaim 
as the pedigree of a person. The immediate and especial 
message of Wordsworth was an original message—so 
original as to be almost apocalyptic, though suggestions of 
it are to be found in the work of Bartram; but for all that 
he was not without a spiritual ancestry, and the fire that 
burned on his altar owed some kindling sparks to other 
fires. It is not in the nature of man to stand utterly 
alone ; and the greatest is linked through many forefathers 
to the common stuff of mother-earth. A. L. S. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE 


ON SOME TENDENCIES OF MODERN VERSE 


Tue state of the present world of poetry is curious and 
worthy of attention. On the one hand poets and pub- 
lishers declare that there are noreaders: poets and readers 
declare that there are no publishers: and publishers and 
readers declare that there are no poets. Here we have, 
reproduced, the celebrated triangular duel of Mr. Midship- 
man Easy. That readers exist, even as they did in the 
days of Satan Montgomery or of Festus Bailey, may be 
doubted: that they exist in sufficient numbers to form a 
Public is, however, indubitable. What one is left to 
wonder at is: Why they are not “ reached.”’ Is it lack of 
enterprise on the part of the publisher or lack of attrac- 
tiveness in the poet? Is the answer to the riddle simply 
that the “ Fifteen Hundred Market” is overlooked or des- 
pised by the publisher whose eyes are fixed on the shining 
glories of the boomed novelist ? or is it simply that the 
verse that sees the light in the waste corners of the maga- 
zines is too good, in the sense of being too “literary” ? 
Let an example be made of one of the more excellent of 
the body of poets. 

There has been appearing lately, in a humble, almost 
periodical form—in “parts” as it were—a series of 
shilling volumes of the poems of Mr. T. Sturge Moore. 
That this enterprise has been completed may be taken 
as evidence that it has found a public to the extent 
of paying its way. That it has not overlapped the Fifteen 
Hundred connoisseurs we may take for granted. I first 
came across the work of Mr. Sturge Moore at the house of 
a friend—a connoisseur of the connoisseurs—where, lying 
amongst a heap upon a table, I saw what appeared to be a 
pamphlet, called ‘‘ The Gazelles.” One does not know 
what these things may not prove: a pamphlet called “ The 
Gazelles”” might be anything; most probably a tract of 
some society for the prevention of one form or other of 
vice or cruelty. But, opening it because I was too 
uninterested to lav it down, I read: 

‘* When the sheen on tall summer grass is pale, 
Across blue skies white clouds float on 
In shoals, or disperse and singly sail, 
Till, the sun being set, they all are gone: 


Yet, as long as they may shine bright in the sun, 
They flock or stray through the daylight bland, 
While their stealthy shadows like foxes run 
Beneath where the grass is dry and tanned : 


And the waste, in hills that swell and fall, 
Goes heaving into yet dreamier haze ; 

And a wonder of silence is over all 

Where the eye feeds long like a lover’s gaze: 


Then, cleaving the grass, gazelles appear. . . .” 


Now here is the opening of a rather long poem. And it 
is, essentially, the right opening—the wording not too 
close, the frame of the picture, the landscape, put in with 
simple words, the phrasing not intricate, the rhythm run- 
ning easily. And, at the right moment, the heroes—the 
gazelles—appear. It reminds me, in fact, of the opening 
of the best of Maupassant’s long contes—‘‘ The Field of 
Olives.’”’ And, in all these respects, the poem maintains its 
level to the end. 

The other verses of the same fascicule were not so interest- 
ing tome. The wording of them was, precisely, too close : 
the rhythms intricate and rather crabbed: the ideas not 
very arresting to an unaroused mind. And it must be re- 
membered that verse, suffering under those shackles of 
metre and form that later so greatly help it, must make an 
appeal sufficiently strong to arrest unaroused minds. I 
am glad therefore that 1 made the acquaintance of Mr. 
Sturge Moore through his ‘‘Gazelles” and not through, 
say: “ Desire Sings”; ‘Desire Pleads”; and *‘ Desire 
Muses ’’—verses which are, as the titles indicate, derivative, 
allegorical, rather cold and rather crabbedly expressed. 

Accidentally and desultorily { came across others of 
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these little pamphlets—{I have them all now in a brown 
cardboard case)—and gradually there arose in my mind 
the figure of a poet who interested me—who came back to 
me at odd moments and set me wondering vaguely. They 
set me, in fact, wondering what he could be like—using 
the words in no personal sense—what could be his 
provenance, who his literary fathers and sponsors. I 
could not “place” him anywhere. In asense much of his 
verse was Satsotiva. much of his vocabulary irritating 
because of a certain preciousness. Thus the prose intro- 
duction to “ Pan’s Prophecy” is in a sort of Wardour 
Street English, and frequent use of alliteration such as 


**. . . she sits and works 
As women work weaving in wall-cloths wide ;” 


renders whole passages uninteresting because of their 
attificiality. But one pardons—or rather one forgets— 
these things for the sake of a personality that interests one 
or because of a point of view novel and well worked out. 

All the poems contained good things, if all tasted a little 
too strongly of the honeycomb. On the other hand, if 
most of the subjects were derivative—classical and not 
Significant to a workaday world—the approach to the 
subject was new and individual. Thus the “‘ Rout of the 
Amazons” is related by a Faun, appalled at the sight of 
so much beauty, feminine and shining, crushed by the 
hoofs of horses or emptied of its bright blood by men’s 
spears. That, too, was the root idea of the “ Gazelles.”’ 

I know now, because I have heard critics say so, that Mr. 
Sturge Moore is by descent one of the pre-Raphaelite poets ; 
that he has worked at woodcutting ; has made designs; is 
a thoughtful critic of the plastic arts—that in all proba- 
bility he is, temperamentally or by accident, an esthete. 
I am glad upon the whole that I did not know this until 
comparatively recently, since the ignorance had let me 
approach his work with a quite clear mind. But, of course, 
every man must have a parentage and a jumping-off place ; 
and the question is how far Mr. Moore willjump. It is for 
that that one examines his verse anxiously—for that and 
because he represents, typifies, and stands for most of the 
tendencies of the Modern Poet. One may, I mean, see in 
his verse at its least good pretty clearly, why Modern 
Poetry makes so little appeal to the modern world ; and, 
in his verse at its really best, one may see some hope for 
an approaching renascence of appeal. 

The pre-Raphaelite poets—from whom nearly all the 

ts of to-day, including Mr. William Watson and Mr. 
udyard Kipling, in one way or another descend—put 
back the clock of British verse so woefully not because they 
sought their “‘ subjects ” in the medieval world but because 
they tried to identify themselves with the medizval point 
of view. They could not, I mean, see that per se a sewing- 
machine is as romantic an object, or as poetic a symbol 
of human destinies, as an embroidery frame. But 
all the really great poems of the world have been 
expressed in terms of thought modern to them. It has 
never been the “‘documenting” of a poem that has been 
the important matter. “* Paradise Lost” made its appeal 
because of its reading of life in terms of the seventeenth 
century; because it voiced the thought of its time and not 
because it was a fine projection of the mental state of the 
Garden of Eden. But the verse of the present day is 
almost entirely derived from the thought of the present 
day. It goes searching, as it were, the hidden graves, 
ruined temples, or golden closets of forgotten worlds. In 
consequence it deals almost entirely in “ pictures” ; and, 
at the best, the appeal of the “‘ picture-poem” must be 
limited. 

To a large extent it is a matter of the very bed-rock of 
ali verse—of vocabulary. Imagine a modern poet lying on 
the beech at, say, Hastings. There is the hot shingle, a 
dove-coloured sea, a sky half silver half gold, and that 
most pathetic, suggestive and bewildering of all modern 
objects—the immense crowd. If we can imagine our 
modern poet being there at all and not hiding in an Italian 
cloister, what words will he have to describe the scene, 








what “tone” will he get into his poem? How will he 
avoid making it wholly vulgar, or how will he avoid 
sudden contrasts of “poetic” words with everyday 
objects? Yet assuredly such a “subject,” poetically 
viewed—the great crowds pouring out of the vast towns 
in search of some sort of Island of the Blest, in search of 
some sort of Ideal, Joy, Love, Health, New Youth, or 
whatever it be they seek—such a subject is worthy of 
treatment. Are there no classical Idylls that treat of lower 
middle-class people waiting to view the opening of 
temples ? And are these Idylls not Poetry ? 

Such subjects are almost barred to the modern poet—by 
his ‘‘ poetic ’’ dialect. He finds it, in fact, easier to ransack 
Chaucer or Spenser for archaic words that gain a certain 
glamour from their remoteness; he shirks the labour of 
selecting such modern words as should give his page aloof- 
ness from mere colloquialism, and instead of trying to form 
a modern language that shall be at once vivid and delicate 
as an instrument he goes further and further in the direc- 
tion of evoking a literary dialect from dead languages. 
And the difficulty of understanding him, however slight, 
induces a weariness in his reader and a general distaste for 
attacking new verse, since the appreciation of each new 
poet means for the reader learning a new dialect in addi- 
tion to getting into touch with a new personality. We 
wait, in fact, for the poet who, in limpid words, with clear 
enunciation and, without inverted phrases, shall give the 
mind of the time sincere frame and utterance. 

It.is not, let it be repeated, the choice of subject that is at 
fault. ‘There is no reason why the poet should write solely 
of the Housing Question, the Sex Problem, or the new forms 
of locomotion, nor is there any reason why he should not 
set his story in Persia or in Verona before the Renaissance. 
There was no reason why Webster should not write of 
Amalfi or Shakespeare of Elsinore—a dim antiquity; the 
point is that the mind of the poet should be modern. The 
appeal of Webster’s Dance of Madmen was Cockney of the 
sixteenth century; and the soliloquy commencing ‘ To 
be or not to be...” was written by a man alive to 
the problems of his fellow men of the day. And, too, it 
is not necessary that the poet should regard himself as a 
teacher. But, whether he write lyric or epic, drama or 
conées in verse, it ts necessary, if he is to appeal, that he 
should promote vital thought. He must rouse ideas in 
the minds of his fellow mortals; and, to that extent, he 
must voice his time. 

It is for that reason that we see cause for hope in the 
works of Mr. Sturge Moore and of some of his fellows. 
For the “ problem’’—the query—ot his “‘ Gazelles,” as of 
“The Rout of the Amazons,” is simply: Why was so 
much beauty, of delicate beasts, of fair women, created to 
be so senselessly marred ? Why are the gods so profuse 
of beautiful living organisms which are destined to be 
put to so little apparent use? And that is one of the 
** questions ” of to-day—one of the things that we are all 
asking, of our souls as of our neighbours, of our poets as of 
our preachers—a question that we may ask, lying on the 
beach at Hastings too. For why does the immense crowd 
exist ? Merely to fill graveyards? It is, too, like the 
problem set in Hamlet's soliloquy, one of the eternal 
questions—one that has been asked by Roman emperors, 
and one that will be asked, no doubt, by the-commanders 
of the great Trusts of the dim future. 

So that, given a vital and expressive vocabulary and a 
clear use of phrase, there is not much reason why Mr. 
Sturge Moore or one of his fellows should not pass into 
history—into the history of human thought. But they 
must put aside—or at least they must digest—their deriva- 
tions : they must forget that they are literary men. If, 
given the fact that they possess poetic personalities, they 
will give up the forcing of their own notes; if they will 
abandon the attempt to * write poetic’ and express them- 
selves—not themselves in the mantles of the dead Elijahs 
that they variously affect, if they will forget that they are 
men of letters and discover that they are human beings, 
they will come at last to that psychical suckling of fools 
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and metaphysical chronicling of small beer that, rightly 
understood, is the function of the poet. But of course 


they must first be poets. 
Forp Mapox HvEFFER. 


[Next week's Causerie will be on “ Yorkshire Folk-songs,” 
by Oliver Onions.] 








FICTION 


Stars of Destiny. By L, Parry Truscotr. (Unwin, 6s.) 


Mr. Truscott might have been wiser simply to let his new 
story stand for what it is—a careful and clever little study 
_of a temperament—than to encase the whole book and 
every chapter in it in a framework of Emersonian quota- 
tion. It would be absurd to cavil at the employment of 
the various aptly chosen little mottoes and epigrams which 
precede and set off each chapter; yet when these are taken 
in conjunction with the governing quotation which gives 
the tale its title, the frame is too big, or, at least, too 
elaborate, for the picture. “‘We cannot,” says Emerson, 
“write the order of the variable winds. How can we 

netrate the law of our shifting moods and susceptibility ? 
instead of the firmament of yesterday . . . it is to-day an 
egg-shell that coops us in; we cannot even see what or 
where our stars of destiny are.’”’ True, but the case of 
Meredith Arless, as here presented, seems almost too slight 
for selection in particular illustration of that truth. 
Meredith is, at thirty, “a soloist in love.”” His ideal of all 
that is highest in womanhood and love has long been 
typified in an author, Constance Orpen, the wife of a most 
unprofitable husband, who is ending his days in a lunatic 
asylum. She is “ only beautiful with the beauties of the 
mind.” Arless’ love for her transcends, as he believes, 
physical passion. Their conduct has been strictly honour- 
able, but each is aware of the feeling of the other, and, 
when at last Justin Orpen consents to think of dying, their 
union seems only a question of time. Just at this point 
the whole fabric of their relationship is shaken by the 
appearance upon the scene of an empty-headed, empty- 
hearted, vulgar little chit of a girl of eighteen—a protegée 
ot Mrs. Orpen’s—with a selfish nature, a sidelong glance, 
and a certain sly allure. Except for her transient beauté 
de diable, there is absolutely nothing to recommend her, a 
fact of which no one is more conscious than Arless; yet 
almost before he is aware of it, he finds himself, to his 
humiliation and dismay, burnt to the quick by the very 
touch of youth. In choosing the issue which saves a 
broken heart, Mr. Truscott is careful to reward his hero. 
For at the breath of her lover’s kiss the rose of fire which 
has lain dormant in Constance’s soul bursts into flame and 
transfigures her, to Arless’ ecstatic satisfaction. With 
that touch of ecstasy we do not quarrel; but the distract- 
ing forces might have been strengthened throughout. To 
make Milly Jeune a mere silly little butterfly is to lower 
the whole tension of the book and to risk leaving the 
reader with the impression that either Arless is a poor 
creature or Constance Orpen ineffective. In fact, neither 
of these possible stars of destiny shines quite brightly 
enough to justify the care that has been lavished upon 
both. 


The Parish Nurse. By Mary E. Mann. (Methuen, 6s.) 


Mrs. Mann has written a charming story, but the phrase 
we apply to it must be taken with qualification. It is not 
charming in its view of what women, or certain women, 
prefer in the way of husbands. Itis likely to receive from 
its women readers as little agreement 2s Miss Elizabeth 
Robins’ more violent views expressed in her latest novel. 
That a weak, “‘feckless’’ woman of no self-reliance might 
fall in love with a great big vulgar bully of a South African 
parvenu we can well believe ; that Emily Geldart, capable, 
strong and independent, could do so, many will doubt. He 
treats her like the cad that at heart he is not, and she 
loves him for it. He domineers over her, bullies her, and 








insults her, and her anger melts away under the force of 
his personality. It is a good, old-fashioned view that 
women prefer strength and sincerity to any other qualities 
in man; choosing between a feeble liar like mund 
Tyrrell and a man of brutal strength like Everard Vorst, 
Emily did well to take the latter; we question whether 
she would'have taken either. But then, by toning down 
Vorst, Mrs. Mann would have robbed her book of its 
message. Her story is not charming, again, in the view 
it takes of the poor in a village. They are ignorant, 
dirty, mean-souled, querulous and ungrateful; and Mrs. 
Mann comes in among them, as Crabbe came among his 
poor, telling what she believes to be the truth with as 
little pastoral idealism as that pedestrian observer of 
facts. Here, again, we believe Mrs. Mann to be right, 
though there is not quite so much reason in the nature of 
the story for her deliberate outburst. The book is well 
written, and goes deeper than its easy manner might lead 
a superficial reader to suppose. 


Tommy Carteret. By Justus Mites Forman. 


6s.) 


Mr. Justus Mites ForMAN knows his public: and, giving 
a free rein to his imagination and to a certain cheap 
“smartness,” he has made a book which will probably be 
widely read—in Clapham and Brixton. “Sir,” Clapham 
and Brixton will say, “‘ your wit ambles well; it goes 
easily.”” And indeed, Mr. Forman, having made other 
books (one of which, we believe, has been dramatised), has 
acquired a facility which accords well with his superficial 
cleverness. But “Tommy Carteret” is poor stuff. It is 
a réchauffé, and the ingredients are: an elderly beau, who 
visits another man’s wife and drops a handkerchief— 
crested, of course—as he escapes by the window; the 
husband of that woman who, because of a similarity in 
voice, suspects the beau’s son; a should-be magnificent 
hero, who, of course, takes upon himself the consequences 
of his father’s crime and goes into exile ; a divinely beautiful 
heroine (“‘Oh, Sib, Sib,” wails young Tommy on almost 
every page, ‘‘Oh, Sib, Sib, you’re so very beautiful!’’); 
another girl, who is of course, also very beautiful (so 
beautiful, indeed, that Mr. Forman is induced, in one 
place, to tell us that you might have called her “ blowsy”’) ; 
an exiled Englishman, ultimately stabbed in the back by 
two dusky gentlemen, who, of course, attach to their 
stiletto ‘the badge of all their tribe’; a number of hill- 
men who spend their days in lounging round a “‘store”’; 
and everybody’s friends and relations, including a ghost. 
It would be idle to dwell on the defects of old Tommy the 
roué; of young Tommy, the “man”; or of “ Tommy 
Carteret,” the book. We longed for an opportunity to kick 
young Tommy. 


(Ward, Lock, 


The Harvest of Love. (Long, 6s.) 


‘“‘ LITERATURE,” said Carlyle, ‘is the thought of thinking 
souls.” Mr. Ranger-Gull is acutely conscious of being a 
man Of literary tastes, chooses a man with literary tastes 
as the central figure (perhaps the hero) of his story, throws 
in a tradesman’s son with literary tastes, a tradesman’s 
daughter with literary tastes, a wonderful peer who in- 
cubates melodramatic tales of love and hate, and a brilliant 
and successful, but unfortunately-named novelist. We 
may presume that he would call the product literature. 
Carlyle might have differed, as do we. Mr. Ranger-Gull 
has tried to write of men of letters from the inner side; 
and he has failed. He has tried, by suggestion, to convey 
their discourse—discourse that never was on sea or land— 
and he has failed in that, too. His Trehair, the son of a 
titled clergyman, was, he tells us, a man of high ideals, 
with a love for the rare things of literature. Obviously, 
too, he was a man of fine discrimination. At Coverley, when 
assistant master, he would sit in his study, surrounded by 
his books, reading, in spare moments, passages from his 
favourite authors, set apart on a particular shelf. He read 
detached verses of Browning ; and on that shelf: 


By C. Raneer-Gu t. 
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“ First came two remarkable French novels, Salammbo and the Thais 
of Anatole France. Then three English ones, Esmond, Richard 
Feverel, and The Egoist. There was no more fiction. A Keats, a 
Shelley, Coleridge, a Browning, a small Tennyson, these were the 
great poets. Next to them Omar stood, and there was a slim volume 
of Dowson's melancholy music. Horace was bound in full calf, one of 
the tiny and beautifully-printed editions from Shrimpton’s; Pepys 
and Sheridan wore court-dress. De Quincey, with his ornate, 
reverberating prose, leaned against the k of Sterne’s salacious 
= — lastly, malicious Heine was seen, wittier than all, bitterer 
than all, etc.” 


From Coverley this man of high ideals went, as head- 
master, to Gaunt, fell in love with the tradesman’s 
daughter—“ the blossom that in its special fragrance and 
delicate colour was the finest that flame-like laburnum, 
plumed lilac or flowering thorn could give’’—made pas- 
sionate love to her, decided (because of his high ideals) not 
to marry her, and, having broken her heart; watched her 
die. There is no definite aim in ‘“‘ The Harvest of Love,” 
the “harvest” is absurd, and not one of the characters 
is of flesh and blocd, nor lives for an instant. We trust 
that that incomparable genius, Stillbrook, whose every 
sentence was a gem, did not write ‘“‘come”’ for ‘“‘ came,” 
“‘ alien to,” “‘ different to,” “‘ compared to,” “ try and,” or 
employ the superlative in passing a verdict on two 
ngs. 

Flammen. Roman. Von Wituetm Hecerer. (Berlin: Flei- 
schel, 4s.) 


Naturgewalten. Neue Geschichten aus der Eifel. Von C. 
Viesie. (Berlin: Fleischel, 3s. 6d.) 
HEGELER is making steady progress in his art. ‘“ Pastor 


Klinghammer ” with its penetrating insight into the human 
heart was an advance on “ Ingenieur Horstmann,” but it 
still retained some of those elements of the brutal and the 
melodramatic that marked the earlier work, In “ Flam- 
men’’ Hegeler relates the story of the love that arose 
between Heinrich Grabaus, a: young university professor, 
and Marie Luise, a young woman of great charm and 
beauty, married to Major Platen, a man much older than 
herself. It is no story of vulgar intrigue but a story of 
sincerely felt passion nobly withstood, of passion that 
caused the woman’s death but enabled the man to realise 
to the full his intellectual power, and in the end purified 
his heart and soul. Ina word passion here is the ennobling 
of a human soul. Grabaus also was married but he had 
found no happiness that way. After a few years of marriage, 
his wife plainly showed him that she cared nothing about 
him, and reproached him that he had not made more rapid 
advance in his profession, coldly telling him that no one 
read his books. 


***You spoke very differently when we were engaged,’ said 
Grabaus. 

“ * Yes,’ replied his wife, ‘ I listened patiently when you read to me 
for hours ata time. But I was horribly bored. And I will now con- 
fess that I didn’t understand a word. A woman can’t understand that 
sort of thing. But that’s how you philosophers are: we've only to 
say ‘* splendid ! "" and then you think we understand all about your 
work.’’ 


A man may be excused much when such is the attitude of 
his wife. Yet Grabaus, like so many of his brethren in 
real life, had only himself to blame for choosing his 
landlady’s daughter for his life’s companion. In the 
course of the novel we learn some of the secrets of 
university administration in Germany. A visit to the 
Minister of Education at his office is described with much 
point and humour. Berlin society, life at Weimar, and at 
a mountain resort in the Tyrol, form the alternating back- 
grounds, and the minor characters are as well drawn and 
as alive as the chief protagonists. But the love-story 
predominates, and is distinguished by a high lyrical in- 
tensity. The beauty of the woman’s character, her 
unselfishness, her inevitable death, touch us deeply. We 
know all through that she will never yield to her lover. 
The scene in the park where she betrays her feelings 
is pure lyric, as the struggle between love and passion 
which fills the weeks that follow is pure tragedy. The 





result perhaps is best seen in a letter delivered to Grabaus 
after her funeral, dated the day of her death, in which 
occurs this passage : 


‘One happiness which compensates for all my suffering is left me. 
You must grow, and become great above all other men. Things that 
oppress and enslave other men must yield to you. And then you must 
say that you owe a little part of your success, ah! only a very little, to 
me. If that is so, Heinrich, I could have suffered much more for 
you,” 


There is the keynote of the story. The purest harmony 
reigns throughout. 

Clara Viebig has not allowed the great success of ‘‘ Das 
Schlafende Heer’’—her novel dealing with the conditions 
prevailing in German Poland at the present time—to allure 
her from the scenes of her earlier triumphs. In ‘ Natur- 
gewalten’’ she has returned to the land of her birth, to 
the Eifel district, the land of extinct volcanoes and strong 
passions. The short stories of which the volume consists 
abound in dramatic developments. The passions of their 
heroes and heroines resemble the powers of nature, and we 
feel that for Clara Viebig nature is a person who sympathises 
with her as she with nature. The forest, the bare open moor, 
winter’s frost, summer’s sunshine, storms, play as important 
a part as the human beings themselves. One of the most 
striking stories is perhaps ‘‘ Brennende Liebe” (Burning 
Love). A native of a village had for a long time been 
employed as night stoker in a factory somewhere alon 
the Rhine. Finally he returned home to live with his ol 
mother and followed the occupation of village herd. He 
was a strange, silent, irresponsible being. All at once there 
arose anumber of small fires in the village ; they invariably 
occurred at night-time. They did not do a great deal of 
damage but after a while became exceedingly annoying, 
and it was quite clear that an incendiary was at work. 
Who couldit be? And then suddenly the people thought 
of ** Willelm”’ who had been night stoker down below, had 
worked all night and slept all day. He was arrested and 
taken off to prison. The old mother could neither under- 
stand nor believe what had happened, and felt certain that 
her son would soon come back. But when time passed, 
and he did not return, she became suspicious, and at length 
a neighbour told her of what he was accused. In her 
simplicity of heart she thought to herself, “If a fire occurs 
now, when he is not here, people will know that he is 
innocent.” So one day, when all the inhabitants of the 
village were out in the fields harvesting, she set her own 
cottage afire, and the flames quickly spread to the whole 
village. She mounted to a grassy tableland near by to 
watch the fire and falling on her knees shouted: ‘“ My 
Willelm, now come home!” The narrative only fills 
thirty-five pages but it is a veritable little work of art. 
Other stories in the volume testify to the author's sense 
of humour. Clara Viebig was born at Trier, the chief 
town of the Eifel district, and she knows the natives 
thoroughly, a race that amid modern progress and con- 
ventions has remained almost primitive in its love, in 
its hate, and in its pleasures. 


The Fall of the Cards. By R. K. Weekes. 


Mr. Weekes has written a very readable story. It is 
feeble in its presentation of the hero’s character. He isa 
man who is consumed by a passion for gambling, which he 
finds it impossible to resist. Yet when a young lady whom 
he loves, but who loves another man, makes it plain that 
she cannot marry the other man unless the hero gives up 
cards for ever, he instantly reforms. That a man who 
cannot resist the passion for gambling, although he has 
the very strongest motives for so doing, should reform 
merely to gratify a girl who does not love him is next to 
incredible. This, however, does not seriously mar the book. 
We are content to accept the hero as he is for the sake 
of the interesting story in which he plays his part. 
The heroine is admirably drawn, and the hoyden, who 
furnishes the humorous element, is an excellent foil to 
her. The story moves on steadily and never becomes 
tedious. ‘‘ The Fall of the Cards” is certainly not a great 


(Harpers, 6s,) 
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novel, but it is a clever one. It might be wished that Mr. 
Weekes’ men and women were more sympathetic than 
they are. They are not the sort of persons whom most of 
us would care to meet, and in the hands of a less skilful 
story-teller they would certainly fail to attract even the 
“‘ average reader.” 








THE DRAMA 


THE FORSAKEN MERMAID 


It seems certain, in spite of the announcement of a new 
flush of hopefulness in the ever hopeful bosom of Mr. Philip 
Carr, that the Mermaid Repertory Theatre is dead. Its 
premature demise—before the first week of its second 
season was over, and with a long list of promises un- 
fulfilled—is a matter of regret to all who care for the 
masterpieces of the English drama and recognise that 
the theatre is the place in which to enjoy them; it comes 
as a surprise to no one who had the least knowledge of 
the financial conditions of theatrical management or the 
least idea of the proper way in which to conduct such an 
enterprise as this. With the financial conditions we are 
not concerned here; the public is not concerned at all, 
since the matter lies entirely between the management and 
its subscribers ; and it is sufficient to say that Mr. Carr’s 
energy and good intentions were not supported—be the 
reasons what they may—by the financial faith which is 
even more essential than artistic enthusiasm. 

That there is a certain amount of enthusiasm in London 
for what we may call the esoteric drama no one will deny. 
Mr. Carr made the mistake of supposing that that enthu- 
siasm was more widely spread than it is. He relied chiefly 
upon classical comedy, mainly of the Restoration period, 
and the Elizabethan drama. The public for these things is, 
after all, a very small one; their interest is for the curious 
and the literary student only. The world has changed (we 
may be excused for pointing it out) since the days of 
Beaumont and Fletcher and since the days of Congreve 
and of Wycherley. The modern drama is returning in 
some aspects to the drama of the Restoration, but it is 
just the difference between modern smart comedy and the 
comedy of the wits of the Restoration that makes the 
difference between the crowded house which follows the 
fortunes of Mr. Hopkinson‘and the very few people who are 
interested enough in the rakes and bullies of the later seven- 
teenth century to pay, beforehand or at the door, to see 
one of the Mermaid Society’s productions. The largest 
subsidy, whether voted by the State or subscribed by 
enthusiasts, would not avail to keep open a theatre for the 
curious and esoteric for more than a few performances a 
year. 1t may be said that a management like that of the Court 
Theatre, which displays so much business and artistic 
ability at once, does succeed in keeping its house full for 
weeks on end. The Stage Society's recent statement shows 
anincrease in their balance at the bank, and we believe 
that they have never yet had a deticit. But it must be 
remembered that Messrs. Vedrenne and Barker produce 
plays which, though esoteric (in our convenient, if lax, use of 
that word), are absolu'ely modern—things of this moment— 
and that the Stage Society also indulges its enthusiastic 
members almost exclusively with modern realistic drama 
that makes various kinds of appeal to the various kinds of 
curiosity shown by its supporters. The Mermaid Society 
catered almost exclusively for people who to the curiosity 
shown by the members of the Stage Society and the sup- 
porters of Messrs. Vedrenne and Barker were able to add 
a literary and historical interest in the English drama as a 
form ot art. Occasionally, as in the case of The Knight 
of the Burning Pestle, there was offered a feast of good, 
downright, rollicking fun, which sufficed to fill the house 
with people who do not care whether Beaumont and 
Fletcher were the contemporaries of Chaucer or of Bernard 





Shaw. For the most part it required some study of the 
drama, somé possession of a historical sense, some appre- 
ciation of poetry, to make Mermaid plays of any interest 
at all. 

If Mr. Carr had been content to produce a Mermaid play 
once a month or three times a season, the rarity of the 
experience might have secured him eight or ten full houses 
that would have paid him a great deal better than sixty 
empty ones: that is to say that, having to appeal to a 
smaller section of the public, he would have been well 
advised to let the remainder have fewer opportunities of 
showing their indifference. Knowing the hmited —_ 
of the wares which his Society was founded principally to 
retail, he was forced to attempt to bolster it up by the 
revival of other things which might (conceivably) suffice 
to attract the mere public. We believe that it is largely 
the quality of Mr. Carr’s catchpennies that is responsible 
for the untimely decease of his Mermaid. We must admit 
to having opened our eyes in surprise when we saw the 
announcement that such things as Mr. Sydney Grundy’s 
The Late Mr. Castello were going to be revived by any 
self-respecting society of curiosi. We should have been 
equally surprised to hear that the Stage Society was 
going to give Charley's Aunt, or that the Edinburgh 
Review was to be illustrated by Caran d’Ache. It was 
unfortunate, of course, that one of Mr. Carr’s actors 
should have fallen ill just as the character of the Mermaid 
Society was most in need of emphasis by the produc- 
tion of what we may call a real Mermaid play. The 
Late Mr. Castello was as terrible a blow to the Mermaid 
Society as Jael’s nail was to Sisera. 

There is one more matter on which we must touch. The 
curious in archeological plays are not particular, as a rule, 
about the quality of the acting; they think far more of 
theauthor. They have been known to be enthusiastic over 
the ‘“‘ Macbeth” of Mr. F. R. Benson and the “ Hamlet” 
ot Mr. Wilson Barrett. But there is a point below which 
it is inexpedient for any management to indulge in the 
practice of giving opportunities to inexperienced per- 
formers. It is our opinion that Mr. Carr made the mistake 
of overlooking that point. Simplicity is one thing, and a 
just simplicity is what we are never tired of demanding in 
these pages; inefficiency, incompleteness, immaturity, 
unpreparedness are quite different things; and they are 
things which are bound to affect the enjoyment even of 
those who think almost entirely of the author and very 
little of the interpietation of him. We have mentioned 
Mr. F.R. Benson. The one thing that any visitor to his 
performance can be certain of is that full justice will be 
done by even the meanest member of his company to the 
music and the intention of the try. Can the same 
thing be said of Mr. Carr and his Mermen ? 

We offer these criticisms on the past of the Mermaid 
Society because we hope, with the ever-hopeful Mr. Carr, 
that the Society will rise, and that shortly, from its ashes ; 
but we hope that it will arise in a different form. It is 
better to recognise at once that there is not a sufficiently 
large public to support anything like a continued series of 
representations of masterpieces of the past. If any 
millionaire were to come forward and offer the Mermaid 
Society {10,000 to spend on the production of classical 
drama, we should be inclined to regret it, because there are 
other and more crying needs on which the money might be 
spent. At the same time, if any band of enthusiasts will 
offer a sufficient sum to secure, say, twenty or thirty 
representations cf such drama in the course of each year, 
we should be heartily glad of the news, and should look to 
see an effort after quality replace the strenuous efforts 
after quantity into which Mr. Carr’s praiseworthy enthu- 
siasm has led himin the past. 

There are some who have drawn from the occasion the 
moral that a subsidised theatre is a national want. The 
subject is too big to be entered upon at the tail of an 
article; but we should like to record here our strong and 
or, dislike of any State interference with any form 
of art. 
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FINE ART 


“THE MOST INVULNERABLE MAN” 


In an age remarkable for the quantity rather than the 
quality of its literary output it would doubtless be idle to 
express surprise that of the multitude of books on art so 
few should display any novelty of subject or any originality 
of treatment. There is scarcely a publisher of note who is 
not responsible for at least one—often two or three—series 
of volumes dealing with the life and art of painters; but the 
contributors to these series rarely stray off the beaten 
track, and tell us, moreover, so little that is new, either of 
the painter or of his art, that in most cases the best that can 
be said of their books is that here and there they may 
induce a reader to make the acquaintance of those earlier 
and more important works from which they have been 
compiled. To insist that every writer upon art should 
justify his authorship either by informing us of some new 
fact in the painter’s life or by throwing some new light 
upon his art might be to set a standard too exacting, but 
we surely have the right to expect that a new compila- 
tion of well-known facts and time-worn opinions should 
be set forth in a literary manner sufficiently attractive and 
correct to make the reader forget the lack of novelty in 
the matter. 

In the preface to his volume (“Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
P.R.A ,” Methuen, 7s. 6d. net) on the first President of 
the Royal Academy, Mr. William B. Boulton very truly 
observes that “there is no lack of material for a work 
dealing with the life of Sir Joshua Reynolds,” and the 
copious quotations which occur on almost ~ttg, page 
amply suffice to prove the truth of his assertion. Thanks 
to Boswell, to the lives by Northcote, Farrington, Malone, 
Leslie and Taylor, and to a number of other standard 
works on the subject, Mr. Boulton is able to give a full 
and comprehensive account of the painter’s life, customs 
and habits; and the evident pains he has taken to amass 
information from every available source make it the more 
regrettable that an equal care is not displayed in its 
setting forth. A more searching revision of the proof- 
sheets would doubtless have enabled Mr. Boulton to avoid 
falling into so gross a grammatical blunder as that which 
occurs on page 44, where he speaks of Reynolds being 
enthusiastic “ about painters which [sic] modern critics 
regard disdainfully.” To carelessness, again, must be 
imputed the redundancy not only of expressions but of 
incidents. For example, on page 215 we read: 

‘* Northcote says that upon his return to England the painter thought 
his own works generally wanted force in comparison with Rubens, of 
whom his eye was full. But on a second visit to the Continent, made 
two years later, Reynolds noticed less difference. He curiously 
atiributed this fact to the absence of the glaring white pages of the note- 
book which he had used in studying the master on his first visit, the 
contrast of which, he thought, much heightened the effect of the paint- 
ing.” 


And then, thirty pages later (p. 246), Mr. Boulton tells 
us: 

‘It was upcn his return from this second visit that he made the in- 
teresting remark to Beaumont that, upon viewing the pictures of 
Rubens a second time, they appeared to have lost their brilliance. 
He rather curiously accownted for this by the fact that when he first saw 
them jour years (?) previously he was occupied in making notes from 
them all day, and he supposed that they acquired richness and depth 
from their contrast with the white paper of his note-book.” 


The incident is not without interest, but were it a 
hundred times more important there could be no possible 
excuse for so clumsy a reiteration. 

It would be easy to forgive Mr. Boulton many such 
imperfections did he show any signal comprehension 
of the art of Reynolds. But the merits his book possesses 
are exclusively biographical, not to say statistical. He 
never ventures to express an individual opinion of Sir 
Joshua’s painting, but is rather given to quoting the 
opinions of others concerning pictures with which, he 
ingenuously confesses, he is not personally acquainted. 





Almost the only flicker of individuality in the book is 
evoked by Sir Walter Armstrong’s expressed belief that 
“Sir Joshua’s heart was very hard,” a view of the great 
man’s character which Mr. Boulton combats tooth and nail. 
He cites a number of kindly actions on the part of Rey- 
nolds, and, though he cannot satisfactorily explain the 
painter’s treatment of his sister, he makes out a very fair 
case for a kindlier estimate. But though Mr. Boulton 
waxes most indignant at the thought that Sir Joshua’s 
heart should be underestimated, he himself does a grave 
injustice to his qualities of head. 

So far as one can gather, Mr. Boulton takes his views 
on Reynolds’ practice from Ruskin, and he evidently 
accepts as final Ruskin’s verdict on the painter’s theories. 
Consequently, he finds it difficult to say anything bad 
enough about the “‘ Discourses,” which, he imagines, man 
admirers of Reynolds might wish had remained Sodeivered, 
But when Mr. Boulton takes it upon himself to say that 
“ there is hardly a precept of importance laid down by the 
painter which commends itself to the criticism of to-day,” 
he shows himself to be singularly ignorant of the trend of 
modern art-criticism. As a theorist, Reynolds, it is 
admitted, had his failings and limitations, but so had 
Aristotle, and Lessing, and Cousin—even Ruskin himself ! 
But their limitations in some respects do not render the 
whole of their writings unimportant to the modern student 
of the arts, and Sir Joshua’s “‘ Discourses,” as a whole, are 
no more obsolete, possibly less so, than ‘‘ Modern Painters.” 
Mr. Boulton does Reynolds a great injustice by quoting 
fragmentarily a few maxims which do not, as he main- 
tains, fairly represent his theories on art. Sir Joshua, 
like all his contemporaries, overrated the later I[talians, 
but it is misleading to assert that he held up Ludovico 
Carracci as a model of style. Reynolds ever held Michael 
Angelo to be the highest model, and his opinion in this 
respect was confirmed only last year by the Royal 
Academy’s present Professor of Painting. Instead of 
dwelling solely on Sir Joshua’s apparent inconsistencies 
of theory and practice, Mr. Boulton might have conferred 
a greater service on his readers had he laid stress on the 
many maxims laid down by the painter which have 
anticipated the views of more recent painters and critics. 


' What could be more in accordance with modern criticism 


than the following ? 


‘* Whether it is the human figure, an animal, or even inanimate 
objects, there is nothing, however unpromising in appearance, but 
may be raised into dignity, convey sentiment, and produce emotion, in 
the hands of a painter of genius. . . .”’ 

*« It is the lowest style only of the arts, whether of painting, poetry 
or music, that may be said in the vulgar sense to be naturally 


pleasing. . . .”’ 
‘Painting ought to be as far removed from the vulgar idea of 


imitation as the refined civilised state in which we live is removed 
from a gross state of nature... . ” 

‘It is certain that a nice discrimination of minute circumstances 
and a punctilious delineation of them, whatever excellence it may 
have, never did confer on the artist the character of genius. . . ."’ 

‘* The detail of particulars which does not assist the expression of 
the main characteristic is worse than useless ; it is mischievous as it 
dissipates the attention and draws it from the principal point... ."’ 

‘** The general idea constitutes real excellence . . . evenin portraits, 
the grace, and we may add the likeness, consists more in taking the 
general air than in observing the exact similitude of every feature.” 


But perhaps in no respects are the rightness and modernity 
of Reynolds more strikingly exemplified than in the very 
dictum which Mr. Boulton holds up to derision, that dictum 
in which Reynolds attributes the whole influence of beauty 
to custom, and Jays it down that ‘‘if we were more used to 
deformity than to beauty, deformity would then lose the 
idea now annexed to it and take that of beauty.” Will 
Mr. Boulton deny that there are to-day a very large number 
of people who consider a small waist beautiful, or will he 
deny that it is a deformity? Will he deny that the 
Chinese consider the cramped, deformed feet of their 
women beautiful ? However ignorant he might have been 
of the theory of evolution, Reynolds was no less aware 
than so modern a critic as M. Camille Mauclair, that the 
ideal of beauty evolves. 
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**Sir,” said Dr. Johnson of Sir Joshua, “he is the most 
invulnerable man I know; the man with whom, if you 
should quarrel, you will find the most difficulty how to 
abuse.”’ To claim that the “‘ Discourses’”’ are invulnerable 
would doubtless be an exaggeration, but they are certainly 
as invulnerable as any other work which attempts to deal 
theoretically with that mystery. we call art. 


THE CRADLE OF ENGLISH PORCELAINS 


Soon after the middle of the eighteenth century, when the 
long hidden secret of the manufacture of Chinese porcelain 
was at last becoming known in Europe, the British 
factories were making remarkably beautiful ware—the 
* glassy productions of Chelsea, Bow and Worcester, for 
example —which was not, however, quite the real thing. 
About this time the most important event in the long 
history of English ceramics took place. This was the dis- 
covery of native elements, of exactly the same character 
as those used by the Chinese porcelain-makers. These 
materials were found in Cornwall, and the works at 
Plymouth were the result of some twenty years of patient 
research by a chemist of that town, whose interest 
had been directed towards the processes of porcelain 
manufacture by the accounts of the now famous Jesuit 
missionaries. This remarkable man, William Cookworthy, 
is said to have applied for his first patent in 1768, 
and to have made Plymouth the starting-place of what 
is now—although under other and far more mechanical 
conditions—so vast an industry. Notwithstanding the 
fact that Plymouth has the honour of being the cradle of 
this branch of ceramics in England, Bristol, too, has an 
important place in these early days. Cookworthy and his 
friend Lord Camelford are said soon to have lost some 
£3000 at Plymouth and it was only when Richard 
Champion of Bristol developed the original idea that it 
flourished. Even then misfortunes befell the more 
energetic adventurer. But if there were no great financial 
successes, there were many technical and artistic victories 
at the original works. Among these were the now admired 
set of figures, emblematic of the four continents of the 
world, of which that of Asia has the greatest charm. And 
then, notwithstanding his many difficulties, Cookworthy 
must have had the ever-present conviction of being the 
pioneer and ‘‘sole begetter”’ of true porcelain in England. 
The work at Plymouth was tentative, experimental ; rich 
in unexpected effects of smoke and fire and frequent in 
failure, technical and otherwise ; thus the successful pieces 
are of especial interest to the collector. In 1771, it became 
apparent to Cookworthy that the manufacture of hard 
china could not be made to pay by him, and it was then 
that he transported the whole affair to Bristol, where 
Champion took over the patent and greatly improved both 
the ware and itssale. Remarkably interesting specimens of 
porcelain were produced forsome years, and then Champion 
removed to Staffordshire in 1781, and later became in- 
volved in politics, emigrated to America and died in 1791 
at forty-eight years of age. We are reminded of how 
important this ceramic manufacture became by the recent 
publication by Wm. George’s Sons, Bristol, of ‘‘ A Catalogue 
of Bristol and Plymouth Porcelain,” forming the collection 
made by Mr. Alfred Trapnell, with a preface by the Rev. 
A. W. Oxford, M.A., M.D. 

Within the field covered by Cookworthy and Champion 
Mr. Alfred Trapnell has sought, during the last twent 
years, for specimens of their now historic work, with 
the result that he has brought together the most represen- 
tative collection of Bristol china to be found since the 
factory closed some century and a quarter ago. Within 
the covers of his catalogue de luxe, raisonné and illus- 
trated with marks, and excellent reproductions, some 
three hundred pieces—including a few of local pottery and 
glass—are fully dealt with. In the elaborate preface, 
or monograph on the subject by Dr. Oxford, the story of 
these works and the particular specimens here collected, is 





clearly told. All interested in Bristol ware will read these 
pages with pleasure, although here and there some 
students of the subject may not be entirely in accord with 
the writer. For example, in speaking of the spiral ridges 
which frequently appear on this porcelain and are called by 

tters ‘“‘ wreathing,’ Dr. Oxford is content to refer us to 

wen on whose “Two Centuries of Ceramic Art in 
Bristol,” he justly relies for a good deal of information. 
But Owen’s view that true porcelain is especially liable to 
this defect has long been exploded. Mr. Burton (“ English 
Porcelain”’) has pointed out that this “wreathing” was 
really caused by the fact that the throwers employed at 
Plymouth and Bristol were not always first-rate workmen, a 
state of affairs which seems very natural when one remem- 
bers that different materials, requiring different manipula- 
tion, were used here, and that the conditions were new. 
With regard to the marks, Dr. Oxford is particularly 
informatory and interesting, and all collectors will be 
grateful to him for his convenient tables, although whether 
the initials TO on some of the finest Bristol figures really 
stand for the name of the modeller, Tebo—about whom 
Mr. Solon is justifiably sceptical—is an open question. In 
connection with this French artist, Mr. Rathbone has told 
us that an old piece of Wedgwood inscribed T.B.O., and 
attributed to Tebo on that account, was really so marked 
because its ticular place in the course of manufacture 
was “top of biscuit oven.” Ought we not to view the 
TO of Bristol with some doubt—although the same mark 
is also on figures and vases of Worcester, Derby, and 
Bow ? 

Passing from the marks, Dr. Oxford traces the itinerary 
of many technically fine pieces until at last they come to 
haven in Mr. Trapnell’s collection of Bristol at Bristol. 
These accounts are full of information, and the ever in- 
creasing number of guineas paid for a sucrier or cake- 
plate, that originally cost a few shillings, will some- 
what astonish the inexperienced collector. As to the 
pure beauty of Bristol ware generally the most devout 
student of its history may have his doubts. Judged by 
the high standard of Oriental porcelains, it is often weak 
in form and banal in decoration, especially in domestic 
pieces. The biscuit porcelain plaques are, however, 
extremely beautiful; some in this collection and in 
the British Museum are particularly attractive and 
valuable. The present catalogue will prove of great use to 
all collectors of Bristol, and Mr. Trapnell in publishing it 
is doing no small service to those friendly enemies who 
compete with him in the possession of rare specimens of 
the work of Cookworthy and Champion. 








MUSIC 
SINGING AND SINGERS 


Most of us, who belong’to the younger generation of music- 
lovers, have had to listen to tales of the greatness of singers 
of the early Victorian era, of the storming of the opera- 
house to hear them, of their being forced to come forward 
and to sing upon balconies to an enthusiastic crowd 
assembled in the street below, even of triumphal pro- 
cessions through the streets, and rapturous cheering when 
the carriage of a great prima donna was sighted, such 
as would now hardly be accorded to royalty itself. We 
may have listened with a spice of incredulity and more 
than a spice of impatience to these stories. The latter is 
perhaps natural, but the former is unnecessary, for are not 
these things written with unimpeachable truthfulness in 
Leech’s early Punch sketches? We are impatient of such 
things because we cannot understand the ideals of fifty 

ears ago, yet if we consider that in these great singers, 
Soha Lind, Titiens and the rest, were centred the ideals 
of English music-lovers and that in them they saw their 
ideals realised, we shall be more tolerant. The enthusiasm 
once spent on them we now bestow upon creative art; 
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where once we listened to the singer we now wish to 
hear chiefly the song. We believe this to be the truer 
view, but it is no great credit to us, individually at 
any rate; it is largely due to the fact that we 
live in a time of composing activity, whereas the 
last generation of English amateurs (I use the word in 
its highest and real sense) had no composition as a pro- 
gressive art to consider, and so spent their admiration 
upon the art of performance, which degenerated into 
adulation of the performer. But when we compare what 
has been with what is in this respect, and remember that 
methods of training singers have not materially altered, 
that voice-producers of whatever school are for the most 
part building on the foundations of those who sang in a 
different time, to almost a different race, musically speak- 
ing, from the present-day audiences, we cannot but feel 
how very difficult it is for singers to rise to the expression 
of modern ideals, to take their position as a factor of a 
much greater work, and to lose themselves in their art. 
Yet some singers do achieve this, and perhaps it would be 
more helpful to singers as a rule did we point to those few 
who succeed in being true artists, and frankly accord all 
honour to them, instead of, as we too often do, trying to 
bully them into a sense of artistic fitness by pouring 
contempt upon those tricks and mannerisms of theirs, 
which a few years ago would have been applauded so 
vociferously. 

It is an important sign of the times that a singer should 
write a book for singers, which is not a manual of voice- 
production with appropriate scales and ‘‘solfeggi” to be 
sung upon inane syllables, but an attempt to place before 
its readers the very highest ideals of singing as an art, 
together with some suggestions, the result of long personal 
experience, for practically attaining such ideals. This 
much one may freely say of Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies’ book, 
“The Singing of the Future” (Lane, 7s. 6d.), without 
claiming for it complete success in every detail. I shall 
have some criticisms to make of it as a book, but I had 
rather begin by expressing complete unanimity with the 
lofty ideal which it aims at setting up. 

** What is singing ?”” This is the question with which 
the book opens, and which occupies its first eighty-five 
pages. I will not answer it by a quotation of the ultimate 
definition with which Mr. Davies rests satisfied. It would 
not be fair to him to do so, nor would it be very enlighten- 
ing to my readers, any more than would the propounding 
of Aristotle’s famous question : ‘‘ What is happiness ?”” and 
the glib answer of puxjjs évépyea, etc., be satisfactory 
without the intermediate reasoning of the ‘ Ethics.” In 
fact, Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies endeavours to follow the 
Aristotelian method of inquiry, and fairly tracks to its lair 
the delusive answer to his question. And when he has 
arrived at it, what is it? It is written on page 81, and in 
italics, I | again, I will not quote it; it is such a disap- 
pointing jingle of clumsy phraseology. [ut meantime the 
careful reader has found out something of what singing is, 
and that largely by a consideration of what singing is not. 
He has learnt how foolish was the saying that the three re- 
quisites of a singer are: 1—Voice; 2—Voice; 3—Voice. 
“As well tell a painter that his chief matters are; 1— 
Paint; 2—Paint; 3—Paint,” says Mr. Davies. He has 
heard a vigorous diatribe against all artificial and partial 
methods of breathing and tone-production, which, how- 
ever, are treated separately and more fully later; against 
the setting up of “ bel-canto”’ as the “‘ be all and end all”’ 
of singing, and has found its true definition to be “‘ mastery 
over the voice.’ All esthetic cults have been boldly 
attacked, and the right adjustment of the question of 
genius and technical acquirement has been sought and to 
some extent found. 


‘*Technique and science are indispensable, but a noble creative 
power compels a noble technique, and uses it to express original and 
unconventional thought.” 


So we get back to the root of things in discovering that 
the whole mental and spiritual personality of the singer 





must be concentrated upon the act of singing, not of voice- 
production merely, for from the first he must “sing 
thoughts” ; and, on the other hand, all the physical per- 
sonality must be involved in the process of producing 
musical sound. 

‘Breathe with the lower rather than with the upper part of the 
trunk. He who breathes with the upper and forgets that he has a 
lower part to his trunk is sure to fail as a singer. . . . 

‘*We are all so liable to be conscious of the upper part during 
respiration, and so much pother is made about the singer’s ‘chest’ 
that it astonished the writer when he discovered that his strength la 
in the lower part, and as has been already said, he was struck wit 
amazement when he discovered that he had a back.”’ 


But along with these plain physical directions Mr. 
Ffrangcon-Davies throughout insists upon this, that every 
sound the singer utters must be the direct result of his own 
individuality, not something learnt from another, but his 
own expression of his own thought. In preaching this 
gospel, there is of course one great danger to be guarded 
against—a danger worse than the old-fashioned temptation 
of conceit with his own beauty of voice and personal attrac- 
tions, which has in the past so often assailed the singer— 
that of a self-conscious attempt to thrust his gene 4 
forward upon his audience; in vulgar speech, what is 
called “ priggishnsss.” The singing prig is perhaps the 
worst type of prig and is certainly the worst type of singer ; 
and if this book encourages that enormity, then is it to be 
eschewed. I apprehend that it may do so, but on the 
other hand it need not. If I have read aright, the author’s 
plea is really one for naturalness, and if this be firmly 
grasped from the first, the reading student cannot go 
wrong. In the chapter on Tone and Style this is made 
clear. Mr. Davies warns against the adoption of any one 
kind of tone and still more strenuously against the adoption 
of astyle. ‘‘ The style is the man,” is a true saying. 


‘** Good masters are good gifts; what we mean is that students try to 
substitute the master’s labour for their own personal individual struggle. 
The brave and independent student allows his style to grow with 
him.” 


Interpretation of music is of course the réAos of the 
singer as of every other performing musician, but of all 
classes of virtuosi they have been the slowest to realise 
this. This book puts the function of the singer plainly. 


“A poET sees the orderliness, the compensating balance, or the 
fitness of things in the Universe ; this moves him to make appropriate 
comment thereon ; the result is a poem. 

“A MUSICIAN reads the poem, appreciates its structure and its 
manner, and makes his comment, after his kind, on what the poet has 
seen .. . the musician builds his structure with notes, which are his 
words ; these he forms into phrases, just as the poet forms words into 


poetic ones. There ensues a musician’s poem. Every good piece of 
music is that. 
‘‘A SINGER .. . sees and appreciates the structure of the poet and 


the musician, and reproduces it in voice. He erects his edifice by 
means of thought, words, and melody, before the mind's eye through 
the senses. The singer is therefore the reproducer of a twice-erected 
structure, and this is his song. But no man builds without leaving a 
part of himself in the building ; the musician accordingly adds some- 
thing to the original poem, and the singer something to the original 
poem and music, although he reverences both, and on that account 
never alters the form of a word or of a phrase.” 


The singer then is third party in this triple alliance; he 
need not fear lest he should lose his individuality in his 
subjection to the requirements of poem and music; if he 
has an individuality worth the showing he may be sure 
that it will show, and shine out the stronger in exact pro- 
portion as his sympathy with the work which he attempts 
to interpret is intelligent and true. 

The latter part of the book is occupied with a discussion 
of oratorio and of opera from the solo singer’s point of 
view, and a comparison of the two. This latter rather 
fails from the fact that the author, being himself primarily 
a singer, overlooks the fact that oratorio as a form of com- 
position has remained practically undeveloped since the 
days of Handel and Bach, while opera appears to have 
been developed to its ultimate conclusion. For his 
examples of the highest type of oratorio he is compelled 
to go to these early masters, while his examples of opera 
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—although he is careful to draw a distinct line between 
opera and music-drama—are almost exclusively drawn 
from Wagner. Again, what he means by the statement 
that Beethoven’s “leanings were towards oratorio rather 
than opera,”’ is inexplicable. Beethoven leaned towards 
neither of these forms, his greatness lay in quite other 
directions, but his one specimen of opera was a master- 
piece, probably the greatest opera (not music-drama) ever 
written, while his one oratorio was a work which his best 
lovers and admirers for the most part regret. I do not 
quarrel] with Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies because he does not 
accept my own conviction that the great operas of the 
world have been written, while the great oratorios are still 
unborn, but I do say that any comparison of the two forms 
of art which does not take into account the very different 
amount of development which each has received, is of 
slight value and dangerous. I am far from joining in the 
popular reaction with regard to Mendelssohn’s work in 
oratorio, but it must be admitted that he did practically 
nothing to develop the form beyond what had been done 
by Handel and Bach. He took what he found, and used it 
for the expression of his own charming personality, and the 
so-called ‘‘ English School” has, until at any rate quite 
recently, been one of copyists. Perhaps we are even now 
on the verge of something great. 

It is an ungrateful task to have to pick holes and to 
point to weak spots in a book which so consistently aims 
high, but for that very reason they become the more 
apparent and the more tobe regretted. It is to be hoped 
that Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies will have more such advice 
wherewith to help along young singers; is it too much to 
hope that he will be able to put it into fewer words? It 
is the greatest pity that, throughout, the book is marred 
by a wordiness of style, by long strings of adjectives, by 
compounded words, which make for clumsiness of expres- 
sion and only obscure what is in reality good sense. One 
too often has the unhappy sensation that the book has 
been expanded from notes instead of being the concen- 
trated essence of the author’s thought, and it is full of 
needless and tiresome repetitions. If it were half the size 
and half ee it might double its usefulness. 

Sir Edward Elgar stands godfather to the book and sends 
it out with a short preface based chiefly upon a beautiful 
quotation from the “ Phedrus”’ of Plato. 


** The soul which has seen most of truth shall come to the birth as a 
philosopher, or artist, or some musical and loving nature.” (Jowett’s 
translation. ) 


He builds upon the fact that Socrates speaks of the 
musician as one who has ‘“‘seen most of truth,” which is 
somewhat of an assumption, since our limited use of the 
word “musical” does not fairly translate the Greek 
povoixds. But we may let that pass; it is but the text 
for a much needed sermon. The musician of the future, 
here, particularly, the singer of the future, is to be one 
who has probed to the heart of things, and who under- 
stands ; he is nolonger to rest upon conventional formulas 
for his power of expression; he is to go forward in his 
strength as a man, gifted with an intelligence which 
rules, and, if need be, overrules, his sense of mere beauty 
of effects of tone and his technical acquirements. In so 
far as this book is a step in that direction, we may be 
heartily glad of its publication, and with Sir Edward 
Elgar, ‘‘ welcome it and hope for much real and lasting 
good from its dissemination.” 
H. C. C. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
To the Editor of Tuk ACADEMY 


S1rx,—Your Literary Week column contains an interesting criticism 
of some remarks upon Popular Education ventured in my review of the 
poems of William Davies, These remarks were too brief, and my 
views have been mer pers wy I entirely agree that poetry 
“comes, not as a result of teaching, but as ‘ fire from heaven,’ ’’ and 
that ‘‘ it would be hopeless to expect the most efficient system of educa- 
tion ever devised to add anything to the. body of poetical literature.”’ 
Since, however, our system of education is, in fact—so it seems to me 
—fatuously bookish, I prayed the public at least to be consistent—to 
prize, not to starve, the intellectual product which it cultivates. You 
reply that science and the intelligent mechanic, not literature, are the 
aim and product of popular education, But is that so? Is our education 
technical? Do the Board schools re-inforce to any important*extent 
the schools of science? Do they make better engine-drivers and 
mechanics than those of thirty years ago? Possibly so; I have heard 
much to the contrary. 

Grant it, for argument's sake. My purpose was to raise by the way 
(and not irrelevantly since 1 discussed a poet. of Nature) the question 
whether, even if our industrial aims were consistently pursued, they 
were desirable to be pursued. This vogue of wheels and smells and 
noises, which we call the industrial age, must be accepted as a fact in 
human evolution—it may even have its uses—but can we not see 
beyond it? Knick-knacks choke our houses, trash is vomited from our 
lightning press, liverish and neurotic factory drudges are whirled to 
their day’s work along electric rails that are thieving the stored sun's 
warmth, the very life, from posterity, as also they steal the muscular 
health from the present generation. A hundred years ago a few solid 
and beautiful pieces of furniture sufficed for the home, a few fine 
books filled our shelves, and healthy limbs carried healthy nerves and 
stomachs to the day's task and the day's dinner. There is greater 
happiness in healthy nerves than in all those nerve-shaking luxuries 
which are the end of the world-craze for futile factures. 

In the age of Pharisees it had to be remarked that Man was not made 
for the Sabbath. So now in the age of Plutocrats it has to be said 
that Man was not made for Machines, though Machines may be made 
for Man. The error invades our Scientific Philosophy, of which also 
you speak. We grow to see Life itself as a machine, and to discredit 
the possibility that the machinery was made for the sake of life. 
There is no error so dreary, until we escape from it Science will 
remain to us in a few details a blessing, substantially a curse. 

When we do escape our schools will revert to the Greek model. 
They will be Gymnasia of physical training, open-air schools, choruses 
for Music, with incidentally perhaps the reading of that kind of litera- 
ture which makes for vigour, adventure, heroism, and the love of 
country life: pleasure schools for the joy of life, foster-schools for 
farmers and colonists ofa great colonial empire ; not incubating-places 
for the mills, mines, and counting-houses of plutocrats. At present 
we aim chiefly at this last : but it seems to be admitted on all hands 
that that mark even we do not hit. 

Newman Howarp. 


CLAUDE AND COROT 
To the Editor of THz ACADEMY 
Sir,—How refreshing, after the gingered (excuse the word) art 


criticisms from which we have suffered during the last few years, to 
read in your issue of September 2 the article ‘‘ From Turner to 


T 





Corot.” As im the case of Hazlitt’s essay, ‘‘On a picture by 
Poussin,” we have luminous thoughts and home truths expressed in 
luminous and simple language by one who is evidently a serious and 
broad-minded student. This is the form of criticism needed to correct 
the unhealthy pandering to theatrical art. Ruskio caters for the 
zesthetic gourmet and Gothic enthusiast, and there are many writers 
for the advanced student, but for the man in the street who is 
interested in art, the style and method of Hazlitt are supreme, and it is 
a pity we have not more of his followers. 

It is a melancholy circumstance that the lucid writer of your article 
should have found it necessary, and with very good reason, to utter a 
word of warning against the exaltation of the Barbizon painters above 
Claude and Turner, those giants in art to whom Corot and Daubigny 
can no more be likened, than can Guido Reni and Carlo Dolci be 
likened to Raphael and Del Sarto. Who can gauge the genius of 
Claude? He was without a predecessor, without a contemporary, and 
without a successor, except Turner, whom he inspired. The painters 
of the Renaissance understood the art of perspective as it dealt with 
forms and lines that could be measured. Claude discovered how to 
depict the immeasurable. He showed distance without a line. Before 
his day a painted landscape was but an image which inspired no con- 
templation, for the atmosphere which gives beauty and living reality 
was missing, but he transferred to canvas the air that is breathed, and 
for the first time the same sensual delights which the intelligent being 
experiences when a valley or mountain or lake suddenly opens out 
before him, came to be felt at the sight of a painted landscape. No 
such great stride in the progress of art had been made since 
Massaccio painted the Virgin a woman of flesh and blood more than 
two centuries before. No such stride has been made since, if we 
except, perhaps, the later work of Rembrandt. Turner was doubtless 
a than Claude, just as Raphael was greater than Massaccio, but 

assaccio and Claude were the inspired leaders. To compare Corot 
then with Claude (or, en passant, to put Whistler with Turner) is pro- 
— before the divinity of genius to whom it is the duty of mankind 
to bow. 

I take the liberty of differing somewhat from the writer of ‘‘ From 
Turner to Corot"’ in his conclusions as to Corot’s work. It is true 
that Corot depicts a “ serene calm that has never been surpassed in 
art,” but I cannot see that this calm is a ‘‘mood"’ of nature. 
Nature never means the death-like mood that Corot paints or Daubigny 
indicates. The trees of Corot show no life; the cottages no habita- 
tion. I have crossed two great deserts, and have felt there the awful 
quiet of sterile lands where no living thing was observed to move, 
and where not a blade of grass grew. But still there was movement, 
for the air changed. with the temperature, and the shadows of the sand 
hillocks with the course of the sun. There are pictures by Corot with 
less movement than in these deserts. He shows not Nature in one of 
her true moods, but depicts her as if all the laws controlling growth 
and atmosphere had been suddenly stopped, and the trees and grass 
fixed for ever in an eternal stillness. This is not the case with the 
really great artists, however quiet the mood represented. Thus in 
Jacob Ruysdael’s etching of The Cornfield, which is perhaps the 
** quietest” landscape in existence of a date earlier than last century, 
there is life in the trunk of a tree, and the wheat is growing. However 
quiet the scene, there is life in every leaf of Hobbema's paintings. It 
isjthese differences that explain why Corot can be, and is, so easily 
copied, and why Claude and Hobbema and Ruysdael defy the most 
skilful imitators. 


Florence, September 9. MAN IN THE STREET, 








THE BOOKSHELF 


Two recent publications of Mr. Alexander Moring’s De la More 
Press are Thought-Transference, a critical and historical review of the 
evidence for telepathy, with a record of new experiments, 1902-1903, 
and Crystal) Gazing, its history and practice, with a discussion of the 
evidence for telepathic scrying, both by Mr. Northcote W. Thomas. 
These volumes are the first to ay pear of a series contemplated by Mr. 
Thomas, in which he proposes to ‘‘deal critically but sympathetically 
with the evidence” on “ Psychical Research or Mataph yaios. as Pro- 
fessor Richet terms it,’’ summing up the data collected in vast quan- 
tities by the Society for Psychical Research, His main purpose is to 
“show what a reasonable man without bias in either direction may 
regard as proved,”’ The books will serve this purpose well. The 
author's knowledge of the subject is deep and his tone temperate. To 
the volume on Crystal Gazing Mr. Andrew Lang contributes a charac- 
teristic introduction. 

The Ex-Libris Society send us a copy ofthe July and August num- 
ber of their Fournal (Black, 2s. 6d. net), which contains the statement 


_of the Annual Meeting and Exhibition recently held at the West- 


minster Palace Hotel. The internal affairs of the Society are not 
matters we are called upon to mention here, except to say that Mr. W. 
H. K. Wright was re-elected Hon. Secretary and Editor ; suffice it that 
its magazine is full of interesting and, beautiful matter. The frontis- 
piece is a print of the Prince of Wales’ new book-plate, and among 
many other illustrations are four book-plates (The Rev. J. A. Ross, the 
Earl of Eglinton and Winton, Mr. Howard Mennie Lloyd, and Lord 
Hawke) by Mr. Graham Johnston of the Lyon Court, Edinburgh, and 
more fine examples of festoon book-plates, a list of which is continued 
by Mr. J. F. Vorster. The. immense increase in the popularity and 
the collection of book-plates which every year now brings about 
a result in increased membership of so excellent a society as 
s. 
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